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Detroit  union  wins  back-pay  suit; 
700  cops  could  lose  their  shirts 


The  Michigan  Supreme  Coun  upheld 
the  state’s  compulsory  arbitration  law  last 
month,  in  a ruling  that  is  expected  to  net  a 
back-pay  windfall  for  Detroit  police  offi- 
cers while  virtually  assuring  the  layoff  of 
700  patrolmen. 

The  4-to-2  decision  ordered  the  city  to 
grant  salary  raises  awarded  in  1978  by  an 
arbitration  panel  to  the  Detroit  Police 
Officers  Association  and  the  city  fire 
fighters. 

For  the  past  two  years,  Detroit  officials 
have  delayed  the  raises  through  a series  of 
court  appeals  which  attempted  to  challenge 
the  legality  of  the  state's  binding  arbitra- 
tion statute.  The  pay  hikes  grant  four-year 
veterans  an  annual  salary  of  $24,569.  an 
amount  that  entitles  every  patrolman, 
sergeant  and  lieutenant  to  an  average  of 
$1,800  in  backpay. 

Last  month,  Mayor  Coleman  Young 
announced  a plan  to  lay  off  700  cops  if  the 
city  lost  Its  appeal.  Upon  hearing  of 
the  decision.  Young  said  he  has  no  other 
choice  but  to  carry  out  the  order. 

A random  survey  of  the  force  by  the 
Detroit  News  showed  that  rank-and-file 
reaction  to  the  decision  was  as  mixed  as 
the  predicted  effects  of  the  ruling.  One 
policewoman  described  the  court’s  action 
as  being  "wonderful,”  but  another  said 
she’s  prepared  to  go  without  a raise  to 
forestall  the  consequences. 

"I'd  be  willing  to  give  it  up  to  prevent 
the  layoffs,”  Officer  Karen  Strickland  told 
the  News.  "I  get  more  money  on  my 
income  tax  refund  than  III  get  here, 
anyway.” 

Other  officers  expressed  skepticism  over 
whether  the  pay  hike  would  be  forth- 


coming, in  spite  of  the  court  ruling.  "I’ll 
believe  it  when  1 sec  it,"  ll-year  veteran 
Walter  Plicth  noted.  "When  I have  the 
money  in  my  hand,  I'll  believe  I'm  getting 
it.  It's  been  a long  time.” 

Officer  Merle  Vanmarter  wondered 
whether  City  Hall  still  had  some  fight  left. 
“I’m  not  really  skeptical  about  getting 
money,  but  I know  that  if  the  mayor  can 
find  something  to  continue  to  fight  it, 
that's  what  he  says  he’ll  do,"  he  observed. 
"All  it  is  is  a matter  of  time.” 

Caught  in  the  middle  of  the  dual  effects 
of  the  ruling  is  Officer  Robert  Barnhart, 
who  commented  that  he  was  “real  happy” 
to  learn  about  the  court’s  decision.  "I'm 
going  to  put  the  money  in  the  bank."  he 
added.  "It's  for  the  layoffs.  I'll  be  one  of 
those  going." 

Officer  Stephen  Willingham  was  puiother 
officer  who  saw  the  ruling’s  bittersweet 
impact,  noting  that  he  was  not  particularly 
concerned  about  the  arbitration  battle. 

"I  deal  with  the  right  now  and  right 
now  I 've  got  enough  to  keep  me  going,  ” he 
said.  "This  job  was  given  to  me  and  when 
somebody  gives  you  a job  they're  in  a 
position  to  take  it  back.  So  while  I've  got 
it,  I’il  enjoy  it.  That's  pretty  much  how  I 
look  at  it." 

One  supervisor’s  point  of  view  was 
expressed  by  Lieut.  Michael  Callaway,  who 
indicated  that  he  is  not  in  the  least 
optimistic  about  receiving  the  pay  award. 

“We’ve  been  told  we’re  going  to  get  this 
money  by  varying  sources,  official  and 
unofficial,  for  a long  rime,”  he  pointed 
out.  "But  it  seems  like  every  time  someone 
tells  the  city  to  give  us  the  money, 
something  else  happens." 


Gates  appeals  to  LA  citizens 
in  undercover  guideline  fight 


Faced  with  the  prospect  of  tighter 
controls  on  his  Public  Disorder  Intelligence 
Division  (PDID).  Los  Angeles  Police  Chief 
Daryl  F.  Gates  took  the  offensive  earlier 
this  month,  calling  for  public  support  of 
the  unit. 

According  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
the  chief  made  his  appeal  after  emerging 
from  a meeting  of  the  City  Council’s 
Police,  Fire  and  Public  Safety  Committee, 
which  is  considering  the  imposition  of  new 
guidelines  on  the  PDID.  He  told  reporters 
that  "the  public  (should)  nse  up  and 
support  the  PDID  and  call  for  a stop  to  all 
this  harassment." 

As  Gates  spoke.  Mayor  Tom  Bradley 
made  his  first  public  pronouncement  on 
the  continuing  controversy  over  allegations 
of  police  spying  in  Los  Ar.gcics.  The  mayor 
threw  his  weight  behind  stricter  PDID 
guidelines,  noting  that  interim  controls 
that  had  been  imposed  on  the  unit  last 
April  were  inadequate  because  they  applied 
only  to  the  maintenance  of  records'  and  not 
to  the  gathering  of  information. 

Gates  had  been  scheduled  to  deliver 
secret  testimony  on  the  matter  to  the  City 
Council  panel,  but  his  appearance  was 
moved  back  to  July  9.  after  a citizens 
group  obtained  a court  order  to  block  the 
hearing. 

The  organization,  known  as  the  Citizens 
Commission  on  Police  Repression,  objected 
to  the  closed-door  session,  contending  that 
the  chief’s  testimony  should  be  made 
public.  A Superior  Court  judge  will  rule  on 
the  issue  this  month,  and  will  also  decide 
whether  Gates's  earlier  testimony  about 
the  PDID’s  budget  before  another  City 
Council  committee  should  be  disclosed. 


Just  in  time  for  Fathers’  Day. . . 

DC  makes  housing  crime  a family  affair 


In  an  effort  to  turn  the  tide  of  crime  in 
pubUc  housing  projects.  District  of  Colum- 
bia officials  plan  to  cast  low-rent  families 
adrift  if  one  of  their  members  commits  a 
crime  within  the  housing  complex. 

Specifying  last  month  that  the 
eviction  policy  covers  any  crime  from 
stealing  a bicycle  to  selling  drugs,  D.C. 
housing  administrator  Sidney  Glee  esti- 
mated that  the  new  order  could  effect  3 50 
to  600  of  the  city's  12,000  public  housing 
families  each  year. 

“We  arc  not  breeding  crime  any  more,” 
the  administrator  told  reporters. 

In  an  interview  with  Law  Enforcement 
News,  Cathy  Bishop  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Law  Project  in  Berkeley,  California, 
noted  that  only  New  York  City  and  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  have  similar  policies  in  ef- 


fect. 

Asked  to  comment  on  the  anticrime  po- 
tential of  such  policies.  Bishop  expressed 
skepticism.  "I  have  no  idea,  and  I don't 
think  anybody  has  any  idea,"  she  said. 

While  Bishop  noted  that  her  group  has 
not  taken  an  official  poation  on  the  evic- 
tion standards,  she  indicated  that  there  is  a 
degree  of  unfairness  associated  with  such 
rules. 

“These  blanket  policies  are  generally  ap- 
plied in  some  sort  of  an  arbitrary  fashion,” 
she  observed.  “There  arc  situations  where 
the  families  arc  making  their  best  efforts  to 
deal"  with  a family  member  who  is  prone 
to  commit  crimes. 

The  attorney  suggested  that  D.C. 
housing  authorities  may  have  some  dif- 
ficulty in  implementing  the  new  policy. 


"The  courts  have  been  somewhat  sym- 
pathetic, if,  in  fact,  the  family  had  made 
arrangements  for  the  rehabilitation,  isola- 
tion or  whatever  of  the  family  member," 
she  remarked. 

But  officials  at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  told  the 
Washington  Post  that  Glee's  action  ap- 
peared to  be  completely  legal  and  in  line 
with  the  department's  own  campaign  to 
keep  crime  out  of  public  housing. 

Glee  noted  that  the  city  has  long  had 
the  legal  authority  to  evict  entire  families 
when  a family  member  is  convicted  of 
committing  an  offense  in  the  project  where 
the  family  lived,  but  that  “nobody  did 
anything.” 

The  administrator  received  a mixed  re- 
Continued  on  Page  16 


LAPD  Chief  Daryl  Gates 

Before  the  public  safety  panel's  meeting 
was  aborted,  the  police  chief  got  into  a 
give-and-take  with  committee  member 
Councilman  Zev  Yaroslavsky,  who  charged 
that  Gates  wanted  to  testify  in  secret 
because  his  testimony  “would  be  more 
embarrassing  than  damaging"  to  the  police 
department. 

When  Gates  countered  by  saying  that 
the  issues  arc  being  “tried  in  the  media,” 
Yaroslavsky  noted  that  the  PDID  maner 
was  a legitimate  public  concern  and  that 
news  coverage  had  forced  discussion  of  the 
possiblicy  of  reforms. 

"That’s  not  true,”  Gates  declared. 

"I  beg  to  differ.”  Yaroslavsky  retorted. 

"I  think  you  were  still  going  to  UCLA 
when  this  was  started."  the  police  chief 
pointed  out. 

The  recipient  of  a UCLA  master's 
degree  in  1972,  Yaroslavsky  responded 
with  a barrage  of  charges  against  the  PDID. 
"Then  it  hasn’t  been  a very  good  job 
because  since  I left  UCLA,  you  have  had 
officers  infiltrating  peaceful  organizations, 
law-abiding  organizations  and  you  infil- 
trated this  council  chamber,”  he  said. 
"And  you’re  telling  me  you  are  proud  of 
your  efforts?” 

"You  seem  to  know  a great  deal  for  a 
statement  that  says  you  don’t  know  any- 
thing” about  PDID  undercover  operations. 
Gates  challenged.  "Now  what  is  it.  do  you 
know  everything,  of  do  you  don't  know 
everything?” 

Yaroslavsky  has  been  a leading  pro- 
ponent of  police  reform  since  1978,  when 
documents  were  found  indicating  that 
undercover  officers  may  have  gathered 
information  on  the  Southern  California 
Council  for  Soviet  Jewry,  a group  the 
Continueii  on  Page  12 
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Ne\y  from  the 
John  Jay  Press. . . 

The 

Police 

Intelligence 

System 

by  John  W.  Wolf 
of  Union  College 

Stressing  the  need  for  police 
to  obtain  and  use  information 
on  terrorists'  activities, 
organized  crime,  narcotics 
trafficking,  and  public 
•disorders,  Professor  Wolf 
describes  the  organization 
and  functioning  of  a module 
concept  for  the  processing  of 
police  intelligence. 

The  concept  — which  can  be 
adopted  by  small  or  large 
police  agencies  — uses  self- 
contained  teams  comprised 
of  an  interpreter  or  analyst 
and  investigator  who  work 
together  as  a regular  unit. 

Professor  Wolf  defines  the 
terminology  used  to  describe 
the  intelligence  process  and 
describes  the  collection, 
evaluation,  collation,  inter- 
pretation. reporting,  and 
dissemination  of  intelligence. 

A full  sample  exercise  of 
intelligence  report  writing  is 
provided  with  theoretical  and 
practical  examples  of  induc- 
tive and  deductive  reasoning 
in  intelligence  work. 

Bibliography  included 
56  pages  $3.00 
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Patrol  car  flamb^  in  Orleans; 
Ford,  that’s  incredible! 

Police  officers  in  New  Orleans  became 
firefighters  recently,  when  four  of  the 
force's  new  squad  cats  suddenly  burst  into 
flames  while  being  used  for  routine  patrols. 

On  June  9,  the  police  department  had  a 
better  idea  and  took  all  110  of  the  $9,000 
Ford  LTDs  off  the  road  until  technicians 
could  discover  the  cause  of  the  hazard. 

- According  to  the  Associated  Press,  three 
of  the  sclf-dcstrucdng  vehicles  were  total 
losses.  All  four  had  each  run  less  chan 

5.000  miles  and  were  patrolling  different 
police  districts  at  different  times  when  the 
fires  broke  out. 

After  the  first  two  infernos,  police 
officials  believed  that  the  fires  had  origi- 
nated in  the  vehicles'  air  conditioning  sys- 
tems. They  subsequently  ordered  the  cli- 
mate controls  to  be  switched  off  in  the  $1 
million  fleet,  while  patrolmen  simmered  in 
90-degree  heat. 

Two  engineers  from  the  Ford  Motor 
Company's  Atlanta  and  Detroit  facilities 
came  to  New  Orleans  to  pinpoint  the  exact 
cause  of  the  fires,  but  they  offered  no 
conclusions. 

While  the  engineers  calculated,  the  sec- 
ond two  patrol  cars  immolated  themselves, 
prompting  the  police  to  issue  an  interim 
order  that  no  prisoners  be  locked  in  the 
cars'  back  seats. 

Ford  has  pledged  that  a team  of 
engineers  would  try  to  troubleshoot  the 
problem. 

NYCPD’s  Spring  3100  closes 
after  a 50-season  run 

One  of  the  nation's  oldest  police  pub- 
lications may  have  gone  to  press  for  the 
last  time,  the  victim  of  budgetary  setbacks 
in  the  New  York  City  Police  Department 

The  final  issue  of  Spring  3100,  which 
began  publishing  in  1930  as  the  house 
organ  of  the  NYCPD.  was  distributed 
earlier  this  month,  carrying  an  explanation 
about  its  demise  by  Police  Commissioner 
Robert  J.  McGuire. 

While  the  commissioner  praised  the 
quality  of  the  publication,  he  noted  that 
since  the  department  is  short  of  manpower 
It  could  not  afford  to  have  personnel  in 
"nonessenrial  assignments."  Three  of  the 
five  officers  on  the  full-time  staff  of  the 
magazine  will  get  new  positions  at  head- 
quarters, while  the  remaining  two  will  be 
placed  in  the  field. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times, 
Spring  3100,  which  was  named  after  the 
original  phone  number  of  police  head- 
quarteis,  has  been  in  and  out  of  financial 
trouble  for  the  past  decade. 

Nine  years  ago,  the  publication  had 

35.000  subscribers,  most  of  whom  were 
members  of  die  force  who  automatically 
paid  for  subscriptions  from  their  salaries  as 
part  of  what  was  known  as  a "house  tax." 

When  the  department  discontinued  the 
house-tax  practice  in  May  1971,  the  maga- 
zine lost  its  primary  funding  source  and 
was  forced  to  close  shop.  It  returned  eight 
months  later,  but  by  1977  it  was  faced 
with  a new  city  fiscal  crunch. 

During  the  three  years  that  followed, 
the  editors  scrambled  to  keep  their  publica- 
tion afloat,  reducing  the  number  of  issues 
produced  annually  from  eight  to  six  and 
then  to  four.  They  also  made  an  effort  to 
attract  civilian  police  buffs  as  subscribers. 

In  what  apparently  will  be  its  last 
edition,  the  magazine  takes  a nostalgic  look 
at  its  50-year  history  and  features  an 
editorial  which  ends  on  an  optimistic  note. 

"We  hope  the  closing  of  Spring  3100  is- 
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not  as  final  as  it  sounds,"  the  editors 
stated,  "and  we  hope  the  magazine  will 
once  again  be  brought  back  to  publication 
in  the  near  future." 

‘Blue-flu’  cripples  South  Bend 
police  force;  FOP  not  talking 

South  Bend,  Indiana,  lost  80  percent  of 
its  police  force  earlier  this  month  when  a 
"blue-flu"  epidemic  swept  through  the  city 
of  125,000  residents. 

No  major  problems  were  reported 
during  the  sickout,  which  was  apparently 
staged  to  change  the  course  of  bargaining 
to  replace  a police  contract  that  expires 
June  30.  Police  Chief  Michael  P.  Borkowski 
ordered  all  off-duty  officers  to  work,  and 
Slate  troopers  were  sent  to  patrol  the  dty. 

Expressing  a degree  of  sympathy  for  his 
officers,  Borkowski  predicted  that  the  job 
action  would  last  about  a week.  “This  is  a 
good  department,  and  if  push  turned  to 
shove,  1 believe  they'd  come  back  and  fight 
their  wage  dispute  some  other  way."  he 
told  the  Associated  Press. 

South  Bend's  Public  Safety  Board 
pushed  through  a measure  designed  to 
nudge  the  officers  back  to  work  on  the 
night  of  June  7.  shonly  after  24  of  the  25 
policemen  assigned  to  the  late  shift  called 
in  sick.  The  order  required  that  absent 
officers  supply  medical  documents  to  back 
claims  of  illness. 

While  Borkowski  urged  his  officers  to 
“be  cool  and  don't  do  anything  foolish," 
he  indicated  that  sickout  would  not  pose  a 
threat  to  the  public’s  safety.  "Right  now, 
police  supervisory  people  and  about  50 
Indiana  state  police  are  patrolling  the 
streets,”  he  stated. 

Municipal  officials  and  the  association 
representing  the  patrolmen,  Lodge  36  of 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  apparently 
have  a long  way  to  go  if  they  are  to  reach 
agreement  before  the  contract  deadline. 
Borkowski  said  that  the  officers  are  seeking 
a $3,500  across-the-board  increase,  while 
the  dty  has  offered  an  $800  pay  raise. 

"I  think  they  are  grossly  underpdd,” 
the  chief  said  of  his  250  officers.  “They 
start  at  $11,200,  and  it  takes  12  years  to 
reach  top  corporal,  which  pays  a little  over 


$14,000." 

City  anomey  Richard  Hill  agree 
the  police  arc  not  receiving  the  com 
cion  they  deserve.  "But  the  dty  ( 
have  any  hidden  funds."  he  dcclan 
wc  met  their  demands,  the  city  woi 
be  able  to  operate  any  other  departi 

Contract  bargaining  talks  were 
uled  to  resume  on  June  9.  FOP  o 
refused  to  comment  on  cither  the  • 
or  the  state  of  the  negotiations. 

Value  center  wants  papers 
on  criminal  justice  ethics 

The  University  of  Delaware’s  Ccr 
the  Study  of  Values  is  soliciting  sc 
papers  for  an  upcoming  interdisci 
conference  on  moral  issues  in  c 
justice. 

Scheduled  to  be  hdd  on  Octobei 
at  the  university’s  Newark  campi 
conference  will  focus  on  such  areas 
concept  of  crime,  law  cnforccmcr 
tencing  and  the  courts,  and  priso 
corrections.  Sample  topics  for  then 
papers  include  the  police  use  of 
force,  plea-bargaining,  the  abolit 
parole,  and  prisoners'  rights. 

Conference  coordinator  Norm 
Bowie  has  announced  that  four  k 
speakers  have  agreed  to  appear 
event.  They  arc  Herbert  Fingarctte 
University  of  California,  Hugo  Bt 
Tufts  University,  Leslie  T.  Wilkins 
State  University  of  New  York  at  . 
and  Marvin  Wolfgang  of  the  Univc 
Pennsylvania. 

Inquiries  or  papers  should  be  < 
Professor  Norman  E.  Bowie,  Center 
Study  of  Values,  University  of  D< 
Newark,  DE  19711.  Telephone; 
738-8146.  The  deadline  for  submu 
August  1.  1980. 


Correspondents  Want' 
The  editors  are  now  recruiting 
correspondents  to  supply  new? 
and  articles  to  Law  Enforce 
News.  Interested  lawmen  or 
cators  should  send  a letter  t 
editor,  outlining  their  qualifica 
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Monti,  Tom  Ward;  North  Carolina:  Gary  Willis.  Ohio:  Stevan  Rice,  Charles  Walker,  Okl 
William  Parker.  Oregon:  Ron  Willis;  Pennsylvania;  Zebulon  Casey,  Tom  Landers,  Rhode 
Glenford  Shibley.  South  Carolina'  William  Mathias;  Tennessaa'  Michael  Brasvwll.  la> 
Schott,  Virginia:  Tom  Sprait;  Washington.  Larry  Fehr.  Wisconsin;  Den  King. 
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Atlanta  gives  new  life  to  Detroit  castoffs 


The  concept  of  the  interchangcahle 
police  officer  is  about  to  be  tested  in  a 
cooperative  agreement  between  Atlanta 
and  Detroit,  under  which  tltc  man- 
powci^hungry  Soutltcm  force  would  hire 
laid-off  cops  from  the  financially-strapped 
Midwestern  department. 

As  reported  last  month  in  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  Detroit  officials  plan  to  inde- 
finitely furlough  700  of  their  3,600  policy 
officers  by  the  end  of  tlic  year  in  an 
attempt  to  dose  a budget  gap  that  could 
reach  $140  million  by  next  June.  The 
layoffs  would  be  in  addition  to  the  officers 
who  were  let  go  last  October. 

Currently,  Atlanta  recruiters  arc  focus- 
ing on  the  400  lawmen  who  arc  already 
without  police  jobs  as  prime  candidates  for 
their  dry's  force.  Many  of  the  former 
Detroit  cops  have  taken  temporary,  menial 
jobs  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be 
recalled,  but  the  newly  announced  round 
of  layoffs  and  continuing  downturn  in  the 
auto  industry  has  reportedly  dimmed  their 
optimism. 

Detroit's  loss  of  veteran  officers  may 
soon  become  Atlanta's  gain,  however.  The 
Southern  metropolis  has  obtained  permis- 

Out  on  the  border. . . 


Sion  from  Motor  Qty  officials  to  import 
lawmen  who  were  made  in  Detroit. 

Jimmy  Hill,  the  deputy  director  of  the 
Atlanta  PD's  career  devdopment  division, 
told  the  New  York  Times  that  his  city 
viewed  the  recruiting  effort  as  a chance  to 
pick  up  experienced  policemen  for  the 
same  amount  of  money  it  would  cost  to 
recruit  rookies.  "We're  about  190  positions 
down,"  he  said. 

Atlanta’s  manpower  gap  widened  during 
an  eight-year  dispute  in  the  courts  over  a 
suit  which  alleged  discriminatory  hiring 
practices-  The  department's  recruiting  ef- 
fort is  again  mining  for  personnel,  however, 
ready  to  tap  Detroit’s  vein  of  experienced 
officers,  many  of  whom  arc  minority  group 
members  and  women. 

Hill  said  he  received  about  200  positive 
replies  from  the  400  letters  he  sent  out  to 
the  furloughed  cops.  Interviews  with  the 
officers  were  initiated  earlier  this  month, 
and  60  of  the  laid-off  cops  have  taken 
written  examinations. 

While  Atlanta  may  appear  to  be  a law 
enforcement  nirvana  to  an  officer  who  has 
suddenly  found  himself  tending  bar,  there 
is  at  least  one  drawback  for  Detroit  officers 


US  mounts  brutality  probe 


An  investigative  skirmish  has  broken  out 
along  the  Mexican  border,  where  the 
Justice  Department  is  assisting  in  a probe 
of  U.S-  Border  Patrol  agents  who  have 
allegedly  engaged  in  acts  of  brutality, 
corruption  and  managerial  misconduct. 

As  reported  earlier  this  month  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  the  investigation  is  part 
of  a beefed-up  internal  affairs  program  by 
the  Justice  Department  and  die  Immigia- 
oon  and  Naturalization  Service  in  response 
to  a growing  wave  of  criticism  of  the 
Border  Patrol. 

Spearheaded  by  the  INS’s  Office  of 
Professional  Responsibility  and  the  U.S. 
Artomey's  Office  m San  Diego,  the  probe 
has  used  grand  jury  proceedings.  Justice 
Department  agents  posing  as  illegal  aliens, 
and  at  least  three  poUce^tylc  lineups  of 
Border  Patrol  agents. 

Richard  Bevans,  who  heads  the 
2.000-member  National  Border  Patrol 
Council,  is  battling  the  use  of  such  tactics, 
which  so  far  have  produced  no  indict- 
ments. He  said  his  union  has  filed  formal 
complaints  with  the  acting  immigration 
commissioner  in  Washington  and  with  the 
Chief  border  agent  in  San  Diego  County. 

Justice  Depanment  officials  stated  that 
the  probe  was  initiated  after  some  Con- 
gressional officials  and  several  Hispanic 
groups  voiced  complaints  about  Border 
Patrol  actions.  But  Bevans  contended  that 
the  internal  affairs  campaign  is  only  "an 
attempt  to  draw  artenoon  away  from  the 
dc  facto  decision  by  the  government  to 
quit  enforcing  the  immigration  laws." 

The  probe,  which  is  focused  on  a Border 
Patrol  checkpoint  near  San  Clemente, 
California,  is  being  led  by  Walter  P. 
Connery,  the  former  chief  internal  affairs 
prosecutor  of  the  New  York  City  Pobcc 
Department. 


_ interested  in  three  major  areas 

comiptots  and  corrupt  employees,  un- 
lawful use  of  force  and  serious  supervisonal 
misconduct."  he  observed. 

As  many  as  20  patrol  agents  have  been 
quesooned  in  the  San  Ocmente  investiga- 
Qon,  NBPC  officials  said,  noting  that  three 
lineups  of  agents  have  been  conducted  at 
the  San  Diego  County  Sheriff’s  Deparx- 
ment  and  that  some  witnesses  have  already 
testified  before  a Federal  grand  jury. 

Bevans  seemed  to  be  particularly  upset 
over  the  use  of  Justice  Department  agents 
who  go  out  on  the  border  posing  as  illegal 
aliens.  "There  is  certainly  nothing  that 
would  justify  slipping  a bunch  of  nngers 
into  the  alien  pipeline  to  confront  our 
agents  and  try  to  incite  trouble,”  he  noted. 

But  other  sources  are  taking  the  probe 
more  seriously.  They  observed  that  crim- 
inal civil  rights  charges  against  border 
agents  may  be  forthcoming  after  the 
investigation  gets  past  its  "preliminary 
stages.” 

Tim  Barker,  an  attorney  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Legal  Aid  Society,  said  that  he 
recently  filed  a claim  against  the  govern- 
ment, contending  that  one  of  his  clients 
had  been  falsely  imprisoned  by  Border 
Patrol  agents  at  the  San  Oemente  check- 
point. He  noted  that  the  U.S,  Attorney's 
Office  told  him  that  16  complaints  of 
similar  incidents  were  being  investigated 
"to  sec  whether  there  was  any  pattern  of 
abuse"  at  the  San  Clemente  station. 

According  to  Barker,  his  IS-year-old 
client  was  taken  off  a bus  at  the  check- 
point, and  “was  threatened  and  pushed 
against  a chair"  while  being  questioned. 
Although  the  boy  rcponcdly  had  a photo- 
copy of  his  U.S.  birth  certificate,  the 
lawyer  claims  his  client  "was  finally  co- 
erced into  signing  a form  and  being 


who  arc  accepted  into  the  Southern  force. 
Motor  aty  policemen  earn  $19,040  in 
starting  salary  and  $24,153  after  four 
years;  Atlanu  cops  get  $13,447  to  start 
and  $17,035  after  seven  years. 

The  veteran  Detroit  cops  would  start  at 
the  bonom  end  of  the  AUanta  pay  scale 
and  would  have  to  pick  up  their  own 
moving  expenses,  but  HUl  doesn’t  appear 
to  be  concerned  about  the  cash  discrepan- 
cy. 

"If  you  had  a job  at  $24,000  and  I tried 
to  recruit  you  at  $13,000,  I'd  have  a 
problem,"  he  observed.  "But  if  you’re 
recruiting  somebody  who  used  to  make 
524,000  a year  but  now  has  nothing,  that’s 
different.” 

Hill's  theory  was  backed  up  by  Keith 
Jones,  a 24-year-old  laid-off  cop.  who  was 
earning  about  $21,000  in  Detroit.  The 
furloughed  officer  said  he  has  worked  only 
sporadically  since  last  October,  pumping 
gas,  tending  bar  and  occasionally  serving  as 
a bouncer  in  night  dubs. 

"No  one  wants  to  hire  us  because  they 
think  tile  Detroit  Police  Department  is 
going  to  call  us  back."  Jones  observed 
■They  don’t  realize  how  bad  the  situation 
is.” 

Although  Jones  is  not  enthused  about 
taking  an  $8,000  salary  decrease,  he  has  his 
reasons  for  wanting  to  go  South.  "The  cost 
of  living  in  Atlanta  is  somewhat  cheaper, 
and  It’s  steady  work,”  he  remarked.  "It'll 
be  better  than  what  I'm  doing  now  — my 
gas  has  been  cut  off  once  and  my  bills  arc 
way  behind." 

Deputy  Chief  James  Bannon  of  Detroit 
painted  an  equally  grim  picture  of  what  has 
become  his  department's  lost  patrol,  al- 
though he  noted  that  he  bad  no  offidal 
figures  on  how  many  of  the  400  fur- 
loughed officers  had  found  other  work. 

"I  get  the  impression  that  most  of 
them  arc  working  but  that  they’re  doing 
menial  kinds  of  jobs,”  he  said.  “They  have 
a handicap.  They  tell  the  employer  that 
they  re  a laid-off  Detroit  officer  and  the 
prospective  employer  views  him  as  an 
interim  employee,  someone  who's  going  to 
leave  as  soon  as  he’s  called  back." 


4s  strike  looms  in  New  York- 

New  PBA  head  poses 
unconventional 
bargaining  approach 

The  newly  elected  head  of  New  York 
City’s  Patrolmen’s  Benevolent  Assodadon 
recently  had  good  news  and  bad  news  for 
municipal  offidals  who  arc  trying  to  iron 
out  new  contracts  with  the  dty’s  uni- 
formed services. 

The  good  news  is  that  PBA  president 
Philip  Caruso  wanes  to  extend  the  nego- 
tiating deadline  to  August;  the  bad  news  is 
that  August  will  bring  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  to  the  metropolis, 

Caruso,  who  narrowly  squeaked  by  in- 
cumbant  PBA  head  Charles  Peterson  in  a 
June  6 election,  believes  that  moving  the 
strike  deadline  to  coincide  with  the 
opening  of  the  convention  on  August  11 
will  strengthen  his  union’s  bargaining  posi- 
tion. 

"In  coUective  bargaining,  the  side  of  the 
table  that  wields  the  most  potent  threat 
emerges  victoriously,"  the  PBA  leader  told 
the  New  York  Times.  "1  think  the  threat 
we  could  pose  against  the  convention 
would  make  the  mayor  and  everybody  else 
deal  with  us  in  more  realistic  economic 
terms." 

While  Caniso  will  not  officially  take 
over  the  reins  of  the  union  until  a week 
alter  the  current  contact’s  expiration  date 
of  July  1,  he  has  already  become  the  pri- 
mary public  voice  of  the  PBA,  which  has 
joined  a coalition  of  firefighters,  sanitation 
men,  correction  officers  and  housing  and 
transit  police  officers  to  bargain  for  a new 
contract. 

But  the  deadline  extension  issue  is 
threatening  to  shatter  the  fragile  union  of 

unions.  A week  before  the  PBA  head 
made  the  proposal  a similar  suggestion  by  a 
second  coalition,  represenong  nonuni- 
formed  city  workers,  was  rejected  by  the 
uniformed  group. 

The  coalition  was  also  not  impressed  by 
tlie  PBA’s  call  for  an  August  deadline,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  police  union  is  the 
largest  among  all  of  the  uniformed  groups. 

"The  coalition  said  'Go  fly  a kite.  " a 
PBA  spokesman  told  Law  Enforcement 
Continued  on  Page  5 


Penn,  cops  get  piece  of  AAPLE 


£ , W..1.U  uivo  signing  a rorm  ai 

While  Conn^  refused  to  give  the  Tsmes  Voluntarily  returned’  to  Mexico  " 

details  about  the  San  Clemente  portion  of  Commenting  generally  on  the  problems 


commentine  aenerallv  rxn  rK.  ki  president  of  the  American  Academy  for  Professional  Law 

his  instigation,  he  did  acknowledge  that  his  members  face.  Bevans  pointed^ Tu t'he  "d"*  ’""I  “ ■^'■ancr  to  Zeh.ilon 

the  Office  of  Professional  Responsibility  is  patrol  agents  have  verv^f,.u,  K . Delaware  Valley.  Pennsylvania,  chapter.  Flank- 

maintaining  a "subsuntially  increased  San  standards  to  relv  or,  ^ obj«ove  mg  the  pair  (from  I.  to  r.)  arc  chapter  secretary  Martin  Oezki.  national  vice  president 

Diego  office”  as  part  of  an  expanded  ™«dtizeX^d^^  ' chapter  "treasurer 

national  investigative  program.  ^ Standing  m the  back  row  arc  chapter  board  members  Joseph  Stasnek  Robert 

n nue  on  age  1 Loya,  Joseph  Cunningham.  Finn  Hornum,  and  Paul  Read. 
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PASS 


FROM  NATIONAL  LEARNING  CORP, 


FOR 

POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


CS-18 

CS-24 

CS-25 

CS-31 

CS-50 

C-1075 


Police  Promotion  Coone  (One  Volumel *10  00 

O 4 A on  Drug  Education 0 qq 

Correction  Promotion  Courje  (One  Volumel  10  00 

Everv-Dav  Spanish  for  Police  Officers g qo 

High  School  Equivalency  Diploma  Examlnotion  . 9 95 

Addiction  Specialist 1000 

C-1924  Administrative  Investigator ' ! ! , 10  0 

C-1697  Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent 


C-406  Jail  Guard  . 
C-1329  Jail  Matron. 


8.00 

8.00 


of  Women's 


C-1696 


Assistant  Deputy  Warden ' ' m nn 

C-2524  6ay  Constable  . ...... 


C-90 

C-1973 

C-111 

C-96 


12.00 


C-1173 

C-2120 

C-1401 

C-214B 

C-2602 

C-1181 

C-1593 

C-1182 

C-1185 

C-1591 

C-1203 


Border  Patrol  Inspector g QQ 

Border  Patrolman • ^ 

Bridge  & Tunnel  Lieutenant 8 00 

Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer o qo 

C-2295  Building  Guard g qq 

C-2260  Campus  Security  Officer ! . ! 8 00 

C-2261  Campus  Security  Officer  I ! ! ! . ! B OO 

C-1700  Campus  Security  Officer  II ! ! ' ! , 10  00 

C-208  Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee  \ g qO 

C-1701  Campus  Security  Specialist in  nn 

C-2264  Capital  Police  Officer g qq 

C-121  Captain.  Police  Department 1200 

C-24S  Chief  Compliance  Investigator 10  00 

Chief  Deputy  Sheriff  ’ io  qq 

Chief  Institution  Safety  Officer ^ ' iq.OO 

Chief  Investigator ’ ^ 10  00 

Chief  of  Police io  nn 

Chief  of  Staff 

Chief  Police  Surgeon 17  95 

Chief  Probation  Officer  . ...  . 10  00 

Chief  Process  Server g'gg 

Chief  Security  Officer ' ' toOO 

Chief  Special  Investigator  . . . 12  00 

Commissioner  of  Correction.  ...  1000 

C-1200  Commissioner  of  Police 10  00 

C-2421  Compliance  Investigator 12  00 

C-1767  Coordinator  of  Drug  Abuse  Educations  Programs!  10  00 

C-165  Correction  Captain 10  00 

C-9S6a  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Men)  ,!!!.!'  8 00 

C-956b  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Women)  . , . . ! . ! a!oO 
Correction  Lieutenant  ...  ...  1000 

Correction  Matron g qq 

Correction  Ofiicer  (Men)  . g qq 

Correction  Officer  (Women) 

Correction  Officer  Trainee-  . 

Correction  Sergeant 

Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Men). 

Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women) 

Correctional  Treatment  Specialist. 

Court  Officer 

Criminal  Investigator 

Criminal  Law  Investigator 

Customs  Inspector 

Customs  Security  Officer  (Sky  Marshal) ! 8.00 

Deputy  Medical  Examiner . 12  00 

Deputy  Probation  Director iq  OO 

C-1900  Deputy  Probation  Director  IV 10.00 

C-204  Deputy  Sheriff  . . 

C-1 763  Deputy  Superinlendent  of  Women's  Prisons 
C-1620  Deputy  United  Slates  Marshal - 

C-1 762  Deputy  Warden 

C-1 247  Detective  Investigator  .... 

C-2444  Director  of  Security 10.00 

C-1877  Director  of  Traffic  Control , . lOOO 

C-2325  Director  of  Youth  Bureau  10  00 

&1259  Drug  Abuse  Education  Group  Leader 10.00 

Drug  Abuse  Educator 1000 

Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker.  . goQ 

Drug  Abuse  Secretarial  Aide .8.00 

Drug  Abuse  Technician g qo 

Drug  Abuse  Technician  Trainee  b.OO 

C-2428  Environmeniet  Conservation  Officer IQ.OO 

C-251  Federal  Guard . . g QO 

C-1612  Federal  Protective  Officer . . . o nn 

C-255 
C-286 
C-281 
C-2012 
C-304 
C-348 
C-349 
C-353 
(>332 
C-338 
C340 
C-342 
C-344 
C-361 
C-1986 
02294 
0362 
0364 
0370 
C-376 

0377 

0378 


C-1 66 
01219 

0167 

0168 
C-957 
0169 
C-958a 
C-958b 
C-959 
C-966 
C-1 229 
C-969 
0177 
01611 
C-1 245 
C-2263 


.8.00 
8 00 
10.00 
-8  00 
800 
10  00 
-8.00 
800 
-8.00 
8.00 


800 
10.00 
. 8.00 
10.00 
10.00 


c-1 597 
C-1 260 
C-1 261 
C-1406 
C-1406 


Field  Investigator ' , .g'oQ 

Fingerprint  Technician , , , g.QO 

Fingerprint  Technician  Trainee  . ....  g.oo 

Forest  Ranger g gg 

Game  Warden g gg 

Guard  Patrolman g_gg 

Head  Process  Server.  g gg 

Head  Process  Server  & Court  Aide goO 

Hospital  Security  Officer g.gg 

Housing  Captain , , 10.00 

Housing  Guard g gg 

Housing  Lieutenant 10.00 

Housing  Patrolman g gg 

Housing  Sergeant  10.00 

Identification  Clerk.  ...  . g gg 

Identification  Officer g gg 

Identification  Specialist g.gg 

Immigration  Patrol  Inspector g.gg 

Inspector | g gg 

Institution  Safety  Officer .g.gg 

Internal  Revenue  Agent 10.00 

Invesligato?  gg 

Investigator-Inspector g.gg 


C-1331  Jail  Training  Supervisor  . in  nn 

Jailer-Clerk 


00 
Prisons 
10.00 


C-1332 

C-449 

C-2286 

C-442 

C-486 

C-488 

C-489 

C-498 

02603 


. 8.00 


C-672 

C-1 063 

CB73 

C-576 

0676 

01922 


00 

800 

8.00 


Llconie  Investigator g gg 

License  Investigator  (Spanish  Speaking)  .!!!!!!  1o!oO 

Lieutenant.  Police  Department  1000 

Medical  Examiner-  ...  - - - - 

Medical  Officer !!!!.'!.!!  ' 14  QO 

Medical  Officer  (Departmental) . ..  14  nn 

MeterMald ; ; ; ' qqJ 

Narcotics  Education  Assistant in  nn 

01600  Narcotics  Investigator  . ^g'gg 

OI37B  Narcotics  Security  Assistant  - . . m’nn 

02245  Paralegal  Aide  A nn 

01688  Park  Patrolman g'gg 

Parking  Enforcement  Agent ! ! ! 8 00 

Parking  Meter  Attendant-  ! ’ ! 8 00 

Perking  Meter  Collector g’gg 

Patrolman.  Examineiions-All  States  . . g.gg 

Patrolman,  Police  Oepanment ! g!oo 

Pairolman-Pollcewomen g gg 

C-640  Police  Administrative  Aide o 

0694  Police  Cadet 

C-639  Police  Clerk ! . „ 

01847  Police  Communications  & Teletype  Operator!  ! ! 8.00 

C-2256  Police  Dispatcher o nn 

C-1383  Police  Inspector . . . tonn 

C-1 939  Police  Officer ggj 

“-APO) . . ! e!oo 

^1755  Police  Officer.  Nassau  County  Police  Dept. (NCPD)  8 00 

01 739  Police  Officer,  New  York  Police  Dept-  (NYPO)  . . . 8,00 
C-1 741  Police  Officer,  Suffolk  County  Police  Dept-  (SCPO) 

Police  Patrolman  ! ! ! ! 8 00 

Police  Surgeon-  ...  ' ' 

Police  Trainee  - g gg 

Policewoman  . . g'gg 

Postal  Inspector  (USPS)  ! ! ! ! 8 00 

C-1386  Principal  Addiction  Specialist ! , ' iggg 

C-1 791  Principal  Investigator 10  00 

C-1427  Principal  Probation  Officer  iggg 

C-2259  Principal  Program  SpecialiCT  (Correction)  , , ! ! ! 12  00 

C-618  Prison  Guard.  . ggg 

02462  Private  Investigator . ^g  gg 

C-2677  Probation  Assistant  ...  ...  ggg 

Probation  Counselor 10  00 

Probation  Consultant 10  00 

Probation  Director 1o!o0 

Probation  Employment  OMicer 10,00 

Probation  Investigator  ....  ggg 

Probation  Officer g gg 

Probation  Officer  Trainee g 00 

C-2262  Probation  Supervisor . . . . ! lo!oO 

C-1 828  Probation  Supervisor  I 10  00 

C-1829  Probation  Supervisor  II 1000 

C-620  Process  Server g gg 

C-2315  Professional  Conduct  Investigator .8.00 

01997  Program  Specialist  (Correction) jg!gg 

02397  Protection  Agent ggg 

0665  Ranger.  U.S.  Park  Service !.,!!!!,  !a!oO 

01921  Safely  Coordinator ! a!oo 

C-1459  Safety  Security  Officer g gg 

C-702  School  Crossing  Guard ggg 

01923  School  Guard ggg 

01999  Security  Guard ggg 

01467  Security  Officer ggg 

02211  Security  Police  Officer  (USPSI ! ! ! ! !a!oO 


C-S95 

C-596 

0597 

C-598 

C-602 


C-1 981 
0980 
02266 
C-1428 
C-981 
C-619 
C-1 4 29 
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C-1810  Senior  Addiction  Specialist 

02526  Senior  Bay  Constable 

02529  Senior  Building  Guard 

C-2265  Senior  Campus  Security  Officer.  . ! 

02070  Senior  Cepltal  Police  Officer.  .,!!!!! 
02422  Senior  Compliance  Investigator , 
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0623  Treasury  Enforcement  Agent 

C-852  Uniformed  Court  Officer. 

01989  United  States  Park  Police  Officer  . 

01995  Urban  Park  Officer 

C-2541  Urtkan  Park  Patrol  Sergeant 

0894  Warden 

C-891  Watchman  . 
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Supreme  Court 


By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

A decade  age.  the  Law  Enforcemem 
Assistance  Administration  concluded  the 
National  Jail  Census  which  highlighted 
the  fact  that  in  muniapalities  with  25,000 
persons  or  more.  49  percent  of  the  jails 
had  no  medical  facilities  whatsoever.  In 
1974.  the  American  Bar  Assoaation  and 
the  American  Medical  Association 
published  the  results  of  their  joint  national 
survey  which  found  that  "65  5 percent  of 
the  responding  jads  had  only  first  aid 
facilities^  while  16.7  percent  had  no 
internal  medical  facilities. " 

The  striking  inadequacy  of  medical 
facilities  in  correctional  institutions  is  in 
part  the  product  of  the  punitive  theory  of 
incarceration  held  dear  by  many  prison 
administrators.  Since  the  late  l9S0's 
Chapter  26  of  the  American  Correctional 
Association’s  Manual  of  Correctional 
Standards  has  provided  guidelines  for 
medical  faalities  to  serve  the  sick  inmate 
as  well  as  those  who  are  physically  abused 
in  the  prison  environment 

As  early  as  1958  the  United  Nations 
promulgated  the  "Standard  Minimum 
Rules  for  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  and 
Related  Recommendations."  which  in  sec- 
tion 22.(1)  provided  "At  every  institu- 
tion there  shall  be  available  the  servtees  of 
at  least  one  qualified  medical  officer  . , , . " 
Rule  25.(1)  further  provided  that  "The 
medical  officer  shall  have  the  care  of  the 
physical  and  mental  health  of  the  prisoners 
and  should  daily  see  all  sick  prisoners  all 
who  complain  of  illness,  and  any  prisoner 
to  whom  his  attention  is  specially  di- 
rected. " 

In  reality  the  United  Nations  and  ACA 
guidelines  are  rarely  followed  All  too 
often  brutalized  inmates  and  the  chronical- 
ly ill  do  not  receive  necessary  lifesaving 
treatment  m the  correctional  setting  This 
stark  reality  was  related  in  on  article  in 
the  June  19.  1977.  issue  of  Parade  maga- 
zme  The  article  matter  of  faetly  noted 
that  "an  old  inmate  was  seen  sitting  m 
his  cell  ,n  a New  York  City  jail  on  Christ- 
mas Day  with  a bleeding  bole  in  his  bead 
He  was  crying  for  help.  Three  days  later,  he 
was  still  in  his  cell,  his  wound  untouched  " 
Interracial  violence  and  inadequate 
staffing  and  treatment  facilities,  which  are 
the  normal  state  of  affairs  in  many  correc- 
tional facilities  even  today,  have  resulted  in 
hundreds  of  inmate  deaths  In  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  cases  the  de- 
ceased inmates  were  not  those  persons 
selected  by  the  judicial  process  for  the 
death  penalty. 

The  perpetuation  of  inadequate  medical 
care  in  correctional  facilities  was  in  large 
part  a consequence  of  the  fact  that,  until 
1963.  prisoners  in  Federal  prisons  could 
not  bring  actions  in  Federal  court  in  order 
to  recover  monetary  damages  against  the 
Government  for  ,ts  failure  to  provide 
adequate  care.  In  that  year  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  the  decision  in  United 
States  V.  Muniz  ct  al..  374  U.S.  ISO.  which 
gave  inmates  a right  to  bring  a cause  of 
action  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claim  Act 
in  cases  where  a Federal  employee  had 
negligently  acted  to  the  inmate's  detri- 
ment. 

Since  that  decision  17  years  ago  the 
Supreme  Court  has  vastly  increased  the 
judicial  avenues  available  to  inmates  In 
April  the  Supreme  Court  announced  a 
revolutionary  decision,  analyzed  below. 


which  highlights  the  extreme  length  to 
which  the- Court  will  go  to  correct  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  medical  facilities  in  cor- 
rectional  institutions. 

Civil  Liability 

In  a 7-to-2  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that  the  mother  of  a deceased  in- 
mate may  maintain  an  action  in  the 
Federal  courts  for  compensatory  and  puni- 
tive damages  against  Federal  prison 
officials  who  allegedly  caused  her  son's 
death  by  their  failure  to  provide  adequate 
medical  care. 

The  Supreme  Court  established  the 
mother’s  right  to  bring  the  action  against 
the  individual  prison  officials  despite  the 
fact  that  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act  an  action  could  be  maintained  against 
the  government.  In  addition,  the  Court 
decided  that  Federal  common  law  allows 
this  suit  regardless  of  whether  or  not  it 
is  permitted  under  laws  of  the  state  where 
the  prison  was  located. 

Acting  on  behalf  of  the  estate  of  the 
deceased  son,  the  mother  in  this  case 
initiated  an  action,  m the  U-S.  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Indiana, 
seeking  both  compensatory  and  punitive 
damages  for  constitutional  violations.  The 
complaint  alleged  violations  under  the 
due  process  and  equal  protection  clauses 
of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  Eighth 
Amendment  violations. 

The  complaint  stated  that  prison  ad- 
ministrators at  the  Federal  Correctional 
Center  in  Terre  Haute.  Indiana,  were  aware 
of  "the  gross  inadequacy  of  medical  facili- 
ties and  staff  " They  also  had  knowledge,  it 
was  claimed,  of  the  fact  that  the  deceased 
suffered  from  a chronic  asthmatic  condi- 
tion and  kept  the  deceased  at  the  Terre 
Haute  against  the  advice  of  prison  doctors. 
While  confined  there  the  deceased  had  an 
asthma  attack,  for  which  medical  attention 
was  not  provided  until  almost  eight  hours 
later.  Treatment  purportedly  consisted  of 
the  administration  of  drugs  - which  made 
the  attack  more  severe  - and  an  attempt  to 
use  a respirator  that  was  known  by  prison 
officials  to  be  inoperative.  The  complaint 
further  alleged  that  the  transfer  to  a hospi- 
tal was  delayed  too  long. 

The  mother  claimed  that  her  son's 
death  was  the  direct  result  of  the  above 
stated  acts  or  omissions  and  that  the  prison 
officials  were  deliberately  indifferent  to 
the  medical  needs  of  her  son  because  of 
their  racial  prejudice.  If  the  mother  had 
not  claimed  that  the  poor  treatment  was 
racially  motivated,  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
Court  would  have  ruled  summarily  that  the 
only  available  remedy  to  the  mother  was 
an  action  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act.  By  alleging  racial  discriminatory 
practices  by  Federal  officials,  however,  the 
Supreme  Court  was  obligated  to  utilize  a 
"strict  scrutiny"  test  in  determining 
whether  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
deceased  had  been  violated'.  The  "strict 
scrutiny"  test  is  the  most  rigorous  of  all 
tests  used  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  re- 
viewing claims  arising  under  spccifi# 
sections  of  the  constitution. 

Following  a review  of  the  eomplaint. 
the  District  Court  found  that  there  was  a 
sufficient  cause  of  action  stated.  Nonethe- 
less. the  trial  court  dismissed  the  action 
because  in  cases  brought  in  Federal  court 
the  amount  in  controversy  must  be 
$10,000  or  more  and  the  state  substantive 
Continued  on  Page  16 


New  York  City  and  police  miles 
apart  on  salary  hike  agreement 


Continued  from  Page  3 
News.  “They  didn’t  use  those  exact  words 
but  they  told  him  that  they’re  standing  on 
the  July  I deadline  and  that’s  it.  (One 
officiall  told  him;  ’If  you  don’t  like  it. 

take  the  cops  and  walk.’ ’’ 

Caruso  may  be  set  to  tie  the  laces  on 
his  walking  shoes,  since  he  has  stressed  that 
it  is  senseless  to  call  a strike  on  July  1. 
"when  I think  we  can  sit  and  talk  beyond 
that  point.’’  “And  if  there  is  going  to  be  a 
strike,  I would  want  that  strike  to  be  at 
what  I consider  a propitious  point  from  the 
labor  sundpoint,"  he  said. 

Whether  or  not  the  police  association 
breaks  with  the  seven-month-old  coalition 
a walkout  by  all  or  part  of  the  city’s  uni- 
formed employees  appears  to  be  a real  pos- 
sibility. The  coalition  is  requesting  a 14H 
percent  pay  raise  in  each  year  of  a two-year 
contract,  while  the  city  is  offering  a 4 
percent  hike  for  each  contract  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  PB  A spokesman . 

"That  IS  still  inadequate,’’  Caruso  said. 
"Nobody  likes  a strike.  Police  officers  do 
not  look  forward  to  a strike,  but  they  have 
family  obligations,  financial  obligations 
that  have  to  be  fulfilled.  A strike  is  the 
ultimate  weapon." 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  if  the 
PBA  head  will  have  the  ultimate  word  on 
when  he  might  wield  his  most  potent  wea- 
pon. His  narrow  victory  in  the  recent  elec- 
tions has  pointed  to  a degree  of  divergence 
in  the  union,  and  observers  have  noted  that 
such  a division  could  make  it  more  difficult 
for  Caruso  to  hold  off  a strike. 

"With  the  election  results  the  way  they 
came  in,  the  PBA  changed  courses  from 
Peterson  to  Caruso,”  a union  source  told 
Law  Enforcement  News.  "So  it  will  be  a 
very  difficult  thing  for  the  city  to  stan  new 
negoaations  with  a new  team.  They’re 
.going  to  have  to  reeducate  Caruso  to 


what's  been  going  on  for  the  past  five 
months." 

Caruso  bumped  Peterson  from  the  top 
PBA  post  by  a 177-vote  margin.  The  in- 
cumbent  has  called  for  a recount,  and 
Caruso  agreed  "because  of  the  closeness  of 
the  results,"  although  he  expressed  con- 
fidcnce  that  his  victory  would  stand. 

Some  union  sources  pointed  out  that 
^didates  allied  with  Peterson  won  18  of 
20  contested  PBA  posts  in  the  voting,  some 
with  large  majorities.  “The  members  took 
two  from  Column  A and  18  from  Column 
B.  but  they’re  not  compatible.”  one  source 
noted. 

But  other  union  members  contend  that 
the  new  union  chief  should  have  little  dif- 
ficulty in  pulling  the  various  facaons  to- 
gether because  many  of  the  18  winners  had 
nin  on  Caruso’s  ticket  when  he  unsuccess- 
fully sought  the  PBA  presidency  three 
years  ago. 

Caruso’s  biggest  headache  may  come 
from  dealing  with  a frustrated  rank  and 
file  “We  are  desperate  for  money."  Officer 
Harvey  Grape  told  the  Times.  "We  work 
more  hours  and  get  less  pay  than  cops  in 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counoes  and  a lot  of 
other  places,  and  they  don’t  have  to  con- 
tend with  what  we  do.” 

At  least  one  city  official  has  responded 
to  Caruso’s  suggestion  for  an  August  strike 
date.  Speaking  on  a local  television  news 
show.  City  Council  President  Carol  Bel- 
lamy warned  that  "the  future  of  this  city 
depends  very  much  on  the  good  wUl  of 
people  throughout  this  country,  and  a 
strike  during  the  DemoCTatic  convention 
would  be  ultimately  hurting  us  very  much 
financially." 

Bellamy  added  that  the  ultimate  victim 
of  any  such  economic  upheaval  would  be 
the  unions.  "In  the  long  run,  it’s  going  to 
come  out  of  their  pocketbooks,"  she  said. 
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Peru  moves  to  limit  its  snowfall; 
crime  rate  rises  in  Iran  as  police 
try  to  cope  with  manpower  woes; 
Britain  starts  police  research  fund 


Peruvian  Army  chiefs  limit 
cocaine  plots  to  24  acres 

Military  authorities  in  Peru  arc  getting 
no  kick  from  the  nation's  $500  million  co- 
caine industry,  which  is  reportedly  direat- 
cning  their  grip  on  endre  sections  of  the 
country  due  to  the  corruption  of  military 
and  police  officials. 

While  growing  the  cocaine-producing 
coca  plant  is  not  illegal  in  Peru,  its 
cultivation  has  been  limited  to  24  acres  per 
farm  as  the  result  of  government  regula- 
tions which  went  into  effect  this  year. 

In  an  apparent  ancinpt  to  show  that 
they  mean  business  by  the  rules,  the 
military  rulers  recently  directed  the  nation- 
al police  to  stage  a 20-day  raid  in  which 
about  1.900  acres  of  coca  plants  were 
desCToyed. 

But  observen  indicated  that  the  action 
was  a case  of  too  little  too  late.  "And  what 
about  the  141.600  acres  |of  coca  fields) 
remaining?"  the  weekly  magazine  Careias 
demanded. 

Whether  or  not  the  magazine's  estimate 
of  the  size  of  the  coca  crop  is  accurate, 
cocaine  is  clearly  big  business  in  Peru. 
Andean  Report,  a monthly  economic  jour- 
nal, recently  estimated  that  more  tlian 
900,000  of  the  nation’s  17  million  resi- 
dents are  directly  involved  in  producing 
and  trading  the  drug.  More  significantly, 
cocaine  is  said  to  rival  the  places  of  oil  and 
copper  on  the  country’s  chief  expon  list. 
The  spring  raid  by  900  armed  police 
officers  was  the  focal  point  of  a govern- 
ment ajiQ-drug  action  that  includes  in- 
creased surveillance  at  Lima's  international 
airport.  Last  March,  the  smuggling  net 
landed  a retired  Air  Force  general  who  was 
anempting  to  smuggle  $4  million  wortli  of 
pure  cocaine  to  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post,  the 
arrest  of  retired  Air  Force  general  Frank 
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TwedJlc  Granda  at  the  Lima  airport  was 
tiie  first  time  that  a high-ranking  member 
of  the  military  elite  had  been  charged  with 
trafficking  in  cocaine.  The  11 W pound  haul 
was  the  largest  cocaine  seizure  in  Peruvian 
history. 

Twcddlc,  who  is  a former  president  of 
the  national  airline  Aeroperu,  apparently 
enjoyed  traveling.  His  passport  indicated 
that  he  had  journeyed  to  Miami  nine  times 
prior  to  his  arrest. 

If  convicted,  TwcddJe  may  pass  his  time 
in  prison  for  the  next  15  years.  But 
observers  said  that  even  if  he  is  acquitted. 
Tweddle's  arrest  represents  a step  in  the 
right  dcrcction  in  Peru's  antidrug  battle, 
noting  that  six  months  ago  a retired  or 
active  general  would  not  have  been  prose- 
cuted for  smuggling  narcotics. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Post,  a DEA 
official  remarked  that  he  is  not  overly 
optimistic  about  the  effect  of  Peru's 
belated  antidrug  offensive.  However,  he 
added,  “I  think  the  Peruvians  are  serious 
about  stopping  the  narcotics  trafficking." 

The  DEA  estimates  that  Peru  exports  44 
million  pounds  of  coca  leaves  annually, 
making  it  the  world’s  largest  producer  of 
the  commodity.  The  leaves  are  processed 
into  coca  paste  and  coca  base  in  Peru 
before  these  more  valuable  products  are 
moved  to  Colombia,  where  they  arc  refined 
into  cocaine. 

By  moving  against  the  growen  and 
smugglers,  Peru  seems  to  be  following  the 
lead  of  Colombia  and  Mexico,  where  drug 
traffic  generated  billions  of  dollars  a year 
before  the  governments  cracked  down. 

Although  peasants  receive  only  about 
$3.50  a pound  for  coca  leaves,  their  drug 
crop  revenues  still  represent  small  fortunes 
in  rural  Peru.  Most  of  the  coca  farmers 
grow  their  crops  in  the  jungle  areas  of 
nonhern  Peru,  bringing  their  harvests  to 
the  nearby  town  of  Tingo  Maria,  which 
they  fondly  refer  to  as  "Snow  Gty." 

Snow  is  what  makes  Tingo  Maria  go, 
as  the  town  of  3 5,000  residenc  now  boasts 
three  car  dealerships  and  10  hotels.  The 
number  of  cars,  trucks  and  motorcylcs  sold 
in  Tingo  Maria  is  second  in  Peru  only  to 
Lima,  which  has  5 million  residents.  Tele- 
vision sets  arc  also  hot  items  there,  despite 
the  fact  that  no  TV  signals  arc  beamed  into 
the  area. 

"Commerce  is  run  on  coca  money,"  a 
local  police  official  commented.  "When  we 
make  a raid,  business  drops  and  this  town 
IS  dead." 

In  addition  to  their  concern  over  the 
corruption  of  their  government  by  drug 
money,  Peru’s  military  rulers  arc  worrying 
about  the  effect  of  drugs  on  the  populace. 
General  Rolando  Llanos  Oliveros,  who 
heads  the  nation’s  drug  enforcement  unit, 
said  that  a growing  number  of  Peruvians, 
particularly  teenagers,  arc  using  coca-based 
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substances. 

The  general  noted  that  it  is  not  unusual 
to  see  teenagers  in  A^iraflores.  which  he 
described  as  "a  wealthy  Lima  residential 
area."  lighting  up  ‘little  pistols."  the  local 
name  for  marijuana  cigarenes  drenched 
with  coca  paste. 

Emptying  of  prisons  in  Iran 
fuels  nation's  crime  rate 

Iranian  police  arc  being  held  hostage  by 
their  inability  to  clamp  down  on  the 
nation's  soaring  crime  rare,  a situation 
fueled  by  the  release  during  the  revolution 
of  30,000  common  criminals,  a growing 
drug  abuse  problem  and  the  failure  to 
recruit  new  policemen. 

Colonel  Ahmed  Tahiri.  the  head  of 
Iran’s  Criminal  Investigation  Division,  told 
the  Washington  Post  last  month  that  the 
high  crime  rate  is  only  normal  considering 
that  300,000  firearms  fell  into  the  public's 
hands  when  the  police  and  Army  arsenals 
were  looted  during  the  February  1979 
overthrow  of  the  Shah. 

Citing  the  connecuon  between  crime 
and  drugs,  Tahiri  noted  that  the  number  of 
heroin  and  opium  addicts  has  increased 
steadily  since  the  revolution,  when  Islamic 
militants  unlocked  the  gates  of  the  nation's 
prisons. 

While  the  colonel  conceded  awareness 
of  the  problems,  he  could  not  be  certain  of 
the  extent  of  their  impact  because  aL 
pertinent  crime  records  were  destroyed 
during  the  coup.  He  did  estimate,  however, 
that  his  forces  have  placed  2.000  former 
inmates  back  behind  bars. 

The  27-year  police  veteran  said  he  was 
amazed  by  a period  of  tranquilty  immedi- 
ately following  the  revolution.  Ayatollah 
Ruhollah  Khomeini  had  called  for  national 
unity,  he  noted,  and  "even  the  criminals 
obeyed.” 

But  the  crime  moratorium  lasted  only 
two  weeks,  after  which  incidents  of  rape, 
murder,  burglary  and  armed  robbery  sky- 
rocketed. “Lots  of  revenge  crimes.”  the 
colonel  said.  "People  settling  old  scores." 

The  rising  violent  crime  rate  was  accom- 
panied by  a boom  in  auto  theft,  with 
incidents  nsing  from  600  a month  before 
the  coup  to  a current  average  of  1,100  a 
month. 

Tahiri  indicated  that  his  force  has 
turned  the  comer  on  car  thefts,  most  of 
which  are  committed  by  drug  addicts  who 
are  only  interested  in  vehicle  radios  or  tape 
decks.  "We're  recovering  up  to  90  percent 
of  the  stolen  care."  he  stated. 

But  the  colonel  did  acknowledge  that 
Iran  is  experiencing  a police  manpower 
shortage,  noting  that  his  division  made  do 
with  650  men  — 450  short  of  its  autho- 
rized complement  - even  before  the 
revoluDon. 

Tahiti's  force  was  purged  under  the  new 
regime,  with  more  than  100  officcn  dis- 
missed for  corrupt  activities  or  suspect 
political  views,  especially  pro-communist 
sympathies.  The  colonel  himself  avoided 
the  wrath  of  the  Khomeini  government  and 
moved  up  in  rank  during  the  subsequent 


purge  by  the  revolutionaries,  wh< 
removed  only  top-echelon  police  mai 

The  shortage  of  law  enforcers  i 
might  be  a long  term  phenomenom 
hard  for  us  to  recruit  young  pcopl 
off-duty  police  captain  remarked, 
are  worried  what  will  happen  to  cl 
the  regime  changes.  After  all,  if  yc 
get  rid  of  the  Shah. . ." 

Although  the  captain  stopped  sh 
finishing  his  comment,  he  didn't  hesi 
criticize  the  Ayatollah’s  Revolui 
Guards,  some  of  whom  have  expres 
interest  in  joining  the  regular  force, 
don't  have  a way  with  people  and 
what  police  work  is  really  all  aboi 
observed. 

Colonel  Tahiri  praised  both  the  I 
tionary  Guards  and  the  local  komit 
maintaining  law  and  order  durii 
insurrection,  when  the  professional 
were  nowhere  to  be  found.  Howeve 
groups  have  since  been  accused  of  i 
crime  syndicates  of  their  own. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  polic 
pleased  that  the  coup  has  speeded 
once  slow  pace  of  justice.  One  offi. 
amazed  chat  a criminal  he  had  arres 
tried  and  sentenced  in  three  days  in' 
the  months  it  used  to  take  for  the  | 

The  government  is  also  makinj 
leant  inroads  m collecting  arms  il 
been  "liberated"  from  the  Shah’s  a 
Some  lawmen  pointed  out  that  the 
a black  market  handgun  is  up  to  as  i 
$928,  compared  to  the  $70  it  wa 
for  immediately  after  the  coup. 

British  law  enforcement  fi 
to  mirror  Police  Foundatio 

If  imitation  is  the  sinccrcst  < 
flattery,  that  the  Police  Foundai 
ceived  a solid  compliment  last 
when  the  BriDsh  announced  the  foi 
of  an  independent  research  body  t 
crime  prevention  and  police  praccici 
Lord  Harris  of  Greenwich,  w 
serve  as  chairman  of  tiie  new  foun 
executive  committee,  acknowlcdg 
the  research  group  will  be  model' 
the  Washington-based  Police  Foui 
"We  envied,  the  Americans  an 
rather  impressed  by  the  advanrag 
independently  funded  organizaoi 
told  the  Times  of  London. 

A former  Minister  of  State  at  th 
Office.  Lord  Harris  indicated  that 
other  board  members  will  soon  c 
foundation's  course  of  research.  Tl 
was  recently  granted  chantable  si 
the  British  government. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  agreed 
as  president  of  the  foundaaon 
trustees  include  the  Permanent 
Secretary  at  the  Home  Office,  th 
tary  to  the  Cabinet  and  two  chic 
bics. 
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Assessing  assessment  centers: 


Research  finds  promotional  tests  to  be  off  the  mark 


ANALYSIS 

By  KENNETH  L.  BOVASSO 

One  of  the  hottest  items  being  used  in 
the  area  of  police  promotion  is  the 
assessment  center,  a situational  technique 
used  to  measure  the  future  performance  of 
an  individual.  Some  writers  and  admini- 
strators see  die  device  as  a panacea  for  all 
the  organizational  ills  affecting  police  de- 
partments. Granted,  the  assessment  center 
IS  an  improvement  over  previous  sclecdon 
procedures,  but  it  is  not  without  fault. 

The  assessment  center  consists  of  a 
senes  of  individual  and  group  exercises  in 
which  a number  of  individuals  participate. 
The  participants  arc  observed  and  graded 
by  judges  or  assessors.  Ideally,  the  exercises 
are  gca/ed  to  test  specific  supervisory  and 
management  skills  which  arc  applicable  to 
the  position  for  which  the  participants  arc 
being  tested. 

The  typical  assessment  center  process 
spans  one  to  three  days,  and  may  include 
leaderless  group  discussions  and  in-basket 
exercises.  The  relatively  widespread  use  of 
the  testing  device  has  raised  some  questions 
about  the  process  and  the  validity  of  its 
results. 

How  do  assessment  centers  correlate 
with  future  performance? 

It  appears  that  police  organizations  are 
putting  too  much  faith  in  the  results  from 
assessment  centers.  The  assessment  center 
provides  useful  information,  but  it  docs 
not  correlate  100  percent  with  future 
performance.  William  C.  Byham's  review  of 
six  studies  comparing  assessment  center 
results  with  future  performance  showed 
that  the  correlations  ranged  from  0.27  to 
0.64.  While  these  correlations  are  better 
than  other  testing  methods,  can  we  Justify 
limiting  the  careers  of  others  based  on  a 
0.64  correlation,  let  alone  a 0.27  correla- 
tion? 

A study  of  the  assessment  centers  used 
by  American  Telephone  & Telegraph  found 
that  32  percent  of  the  individuals  that  the 
assessment  centers  predicted  would  not 
achieve  middle  management  positions 
actually  did  so.  If  people  had  been  pro- 
moted on  the  basis  of  the  assessment 
results,  quite  a few  of  the  future  achievers 
would  not  have  been  given  the  opportunity 
they  deserved. 

What  docs  the  assessment  center 
do  to  morale? 

Quite  often,  employees  are  made  aware 
that  their  future  opportunities  are  limited 
by  their  assessment  center  scores.  The 
number  of  disappointed  assessces  conbnues 
to  grow  until  there  is  a morale  problem. 
Gary  L.  Hart  and  Paul  H.  Thompson 
mention  several  instances  where  use  of  the 
testing  method  resulted  in  a morale  prob- 
lem. In  one  situation,  a large  engineering- 
based  company  invested  quite  a bit  of 
money  in  developing  an  assessment  center 
but  dropped  it  after  only  two  years.  They 
found  chat  the  center  intended  to  demora- 
lize employees  and  sometimes  had  a nega- 
tive impact  on  their  performance.  In  short, 
the  problems  outweighed  any  benefits. 
Another  instance  involved  a large  multi- 
naaonal  corporation  that  was  forced  to 
discontinue  its  assessment  center  after 
three  years.  A large  group  of  unhappy 
engineers  who  had  "flunked"  the  center 
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testing  had  threatened  to  shut  down  the 
company  unless  the  assessment  center  was 
eliminated  as  a management  selection 
device. 

Some  proponents  of  the  selection 
method  claim  that  a poor  performance  in 
an  assessment  center  docs  not  limit  oppor- 
tunities because  an  individual  can  panici- 
patc  in  the  next  program.  However,  those 
who  make  such  a claim  arc  equating 
business  organizations  with  the  police 
structure.  Chances  for  promotion  are  more 
varied  and  arise  more  often  in  business 
than  in  law  enforcement.  A police  officer 
may  be  eligible  for  pFomotion  after  four 
years  on  the  job,  but  this  docs  not  mean 
that  a promotional  exam  is  given  immedi- 
ately. In  fact,  It  may  be  another  one  to 
three  years  before  any  type  of  promotional 
testing  is  started.  Not  performing  well  in 
the  first  test  may  mean  several  more  years 
before  another  exam  is  given. 

Even  if  employees  aren't  told  that  their 
opportunities  are  limited,  the  word  is 
spread  by  management  that  those  who  do 
well  in  the  assessment  center  are  the 
"stars”  of  the  future.  There  may  not  be  a 
conscious  effort  by  man^cment  to  do  this, 
but  it  does  happen. 

Although  more  research  is  needed  in 
this  area,  it  appears  that  some  business 
organizations  have  taken  steps  to  avoid  the 
problem  of  employees  quitting  because 
they  performed  poorly  in  an  assessment 
center.  They  have  accomplished  this  by 
providing  alternate  methods  of  advance- 
ment. Police  organizations,  with  their 
unidimensional  system  of  advancement, 
should  pay  heed. 

How  well  would  an  independent  thinker 
do  in  an  assessment  center? 

Researchers  have  found  evidence  chat 
people  who  are  nominated  to  attend 
assessment  centers  are  more  likely  to  be 
lower  in  independence  and  higher  on 
conformity  The  research  indicates  that  the 
method  perpetuates  the  existing  manage- 
ment system,  breeds  conformity  and  fails 
to  select  the  different  kinds  of  talent 
needed  for  the  future. 

The  present  hierarchical  structure  is 
cited  by  some  as  one  of  the  major 
problems  with  the  present  police  organiza- 
tion. Instead  of  preserving  the  status  quo 
and  enshrining  the  archaic,  we  should  be 
tcsnng  for  people  who  arc  capable  of 
building  a new  system.  These  individuals 
will  be  the  independent  thinkers  and  the 
nonconformists  who,  according  to  some 
data,  may  not  score  as  well  in  center-type 
testing. 

Will  the  assessment  center  be  geared 
toward  a specific  position? 

Most  assessment  center  programs  are 
not  based  on  an  empirical  study  of  the 
manager's  role  as  might  be  done  through 
careful  job  analysis  or  a critical  incident 
study.  At  best,  these  programs  are  based 
for  the  most  part  on  a review  of  the 
literature  and  the  opinions  of  upper  level 
supervisors  and  managers.  The  result  is  that 
the  organization  winds  up  with  "clones"  of 
the  existing  supervisors  and  managers.  The 
antiquated  system  is  perpetuated. 

A related  point  is  that  too  often  the 
assessment  centers  arc  copies  of  programs 
used  by  other  police  departments,  or  even 
by  other  professions.  The  proper  police 
title  is  substituted  for  its  civilian  counter- 
part and  little,  if  any,  of  the  assessment 
center  is  changed. 

The  primary  text  pertaining  exclusively 
to  police  assessment  centers  borrows  heav- 
ily from  assessment  centers  in  other  occu- 
pations. Many  of  the  problems  in  the  book. 


entitled  The  Assessment  Center  Approach 
in  the  Selection  of  Police  Personnel,  per- 
tain to  the  position  of  city  manager. 

Even  when  police  assessment  center 
programs  arc  borrowed  from  other  police 
departments,  there  are  problems.  While 
departments  throughout  the  country  have 
similar  rank  structures,  the  duties  per- 
formed by  people  of  the  same  rank  in 
different  departments  varies.  Often,  the 
result  is  that  the  police  officer  participating 
in  an  assessment  center  for  the  posioon  of 
sergeant  finds  that  the  duties  mentioned  in 
the  center  are  performed  by  a lieutenant  or 
a captain  in  his  department. 

The  problem  is  magnified  when  we  look 
at  duties  performed  by  people  of  the  same 
rank  within  the  same  organization.  One 
sergeant  may  be  a field  supervisor  with 
twelve  people  responsible  to  him.  Another 
sergeant  may  work  in  the  property  room 
and  supervise  one  individual,  and  still 
another  may  be  an  investigator  with  no 
supervisory  duties.  The  assessment  center 
given  for  the  rank  of  sergeant,  or  any  other 
rank  will  test  for  the  rank  and  not  for  the 
position. 

Is  there  a "correct”  way 

to  respond  in  an  assessment  center? 

In  many  articles  written  about  assess- 
ment centers,  the  authors  recommend  that 
the  center  participant  review  the  exercises 
after  testing  is  completed.  This  review 
generally  involves  the  promotion-seeker 
sitting  down  with  an  assessor  and  going 
over  certain  parts  of  the  various  exercises 
m which  the  participant  did  not  score  well, 
or  did  not  respond  the  way  the  assessor  felt 
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he  or  she  should  have. 

During  the  renew  the  "correct”  way 
chat  the  participant  should  have  answered 
is  pointed  oul  By  the  time  the  review 
session  is  over,  the  participant  is  thorough- 
ly briefed  on  how  to  play  the  game,  so  to 
speak.  He  then  knows  what  responses  will 
be  acceptable  the  next  time  he  parocipaies 
in  an  assessment  center. 

Interviews  with  several  police  officers 
who  have  reviewed  their  assessment  center 
results  indicate  that  some  of  the  criteria 
used  for  grading  is  quite  subjective.  For 
instance,  one  officer  said  that  he  was  told 
by  an  assessor  that  he  lost  pouits  because 
his  voice  was  "too  high  pitched."  Another 
lost  points  because  his  voice  was  “too 
gruff",  still  another  was  penalized  for 
looking  at  his  name  tag  during  the  group 
discussion. 

One  assessor  agreed  chat  subjecuvity 
may  enter  into  the  grading,  but  said  it  is 
kept  to  a minimum.  She  commented  that 
one  of  her  colleagues  penalized  an  indivi- 
dual for  hesitating  prior  to  answering 
certain  questions,  whereas  she  would  not 
have  done  the  same,  noting  that  the 
participant  was  probably  thinking  out  his 
Continued  on  Page  12 
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by  Richard  H.  Ward,  University  of  Illinois 
and  Robert  McCormack,  Jo/m  Jay  College  of  Oiminal  Justice 

Corruption  has  in  recent  years  become  a national  phenomenon  in 
government  and  business;  to  police,  it  has  been  an  historical  and 
persistent  problem.  The  result  of  three  years  of  research  and  study,  this 
book  is  a manual  designed  to  assist  police  administrators  who  wish  to 
create  or  maintain  integrity  within  a department  or  agency  or  must 
instigate  an  anti-corruption  management  program  j^ainst  illegal  admin- 
istrative practices.  The  authors  have  attempted  to  develop  a practical 
manual  which  provides  management  techniques  and  specific  advice  to 
be  used  in  eliminating  corrupt  behavior  and  in  handling  political  and 
organizational  problems  resulting  from  anti-corruption  efforts. 
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Policing  in  green 


An  interview  with  Superintendent  Thomas  J.  O’Reilly, 
of  Ireland’s  Bureau  of  Criminal  Investigations 


Thomas  J O’Reilly  is  a superintendent  with  the  Re- 
public of  Ireland's  national  police  force,  the  Garda 
Siochana,  working  in  the  Bureau  of  Criminal  Invcstiga- 
Dons. 

The  45-year-old  lawman  began  his  climb  to  the  head- 
quarters post  m 1958,  serving  as  a patrol  officer  in  center- 
ciry  stations  in  Dublin.  He  was  promoted  to  sergeant  in 
1965,  and  he  attained  the  rank  of  inspector  eight  years 
later. 

During  his  23-ycar  policing  career,  O'Reilly  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Police  Training  Center  and  to  the  Research 
and  Training  Unit.  From  1968  to  1979,  he  held  the  post 
of  general  secretary  to  the  Representative  Body  for 
Inspectors  and  Sergeants,  the  staff  association  for  those 
ranks. 

O’Reilly’s  experience  m both  management  and  labor 
matters  is  complemented  by  broad  educational  back- 
ground He  holds  a B A in  philosophy  from  University 
College  in  Dublin  and  an  M.S.  in  economics  and  statistics 
from  Trinity  College  The  Garda  Siochana  has  also  sent 
him  to  the  Department  of  Finance  in  Dublin  to  train  as 
a cost/benefits  analyst 

An  old  hand  at  examining  the  world's  police  systems, 
O’Reilly  attended  Massachusetts'  Northeastern  University 
in  1977  as  a scholar  of  the  Irish  Scholarship  Exchange 
Board.  He  is  a member  of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement 
News  by  Michael  Balton. 

• • ♦ 

LEN:  What  is  the  role  of  superintendent  m the  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Investigation? 

O'REILLY:  We  have  140  superintendents,  and  they  fit 
into  the  rank  structure  in  this  way  there’s  a commis- 
sioner. two  deputy  commissioners  and  four  assistant 
commissioners,  and  they’re  the  headquarters  staff,  with 
the  exception  of  one  assistant  commissioner  who  is  the 
operational  commander  of  the  Dublin  metropolitan  arca. 
The  other  commissioners  are  administrative  headquarters 
staff.  The  country  is  then  divided  up  into  23  divisions, 
each  commanded  by  a chief  superintendent.  Each  division 
is  then  divided  up  into  various  numbers  of  districts, 
each  commanded  by  a superintendent.  So  the  basic  re- 
sponsibility of  a superintendent  is  that  of  a district 
commander,  although  we  have  superintendents  at  head- 
quarters as  well,  with  the  same  grade  as  district  super- 
iniendencs  but  m charge  of  certain  administrative  func- 
tions within  the  particular  headquarters  branch. 

I have  an  assistant  commissioner  in  the  Bureau  of 


Thomas  O'Reilly 

who  is  employed  full-time  in  giving  advice  to  people  and 
arranging  for  proper  preventive  measures  related  to 
crime.  The  administration  of  that,  throughout  the  whole 
country,  is  carried  out  by  my  office. 

LEN:  Is  your  bureau  similar  in  function  to  the  American 
FBI  in  that  investigators  can  be  sent  out  to  assist  and 
coordinate  with  district  officers? 

O'REILLY:  Only  insofar  as  we  send  people  out  to  help 
district  commanders,  yes.  We  don't  function  quite  the 
same  as  the  FBI  because  we’re  all  part  and  parcel  of  the 
same  organization.  In  the  case  of  serious  crimes  such  as 
murder,  we  send  a team.  If,  for  instance,  a murder  occurs 
in  a remote  part  of  the  country,  the  superintendent 
there  would  first  report  it  to  us  at  headquarters,  to  our 
branch.  We  would  send  him  a team  of  people  expert  in 
the  investigation  of  murders.  Obviously  if  it’s  an  easy  one, 
if  he  has  a prisoner  already,  we  won't  do  that.  But  assum- 
ing that  it  is  difficult,  that  nobody  has  the  faintest 
idea  why  a murder  was  committed,  we’d  send  him  a detec- 


‘Communications between  police  officers  are  privileged  in 
court  cases;  the  police  officer  is  not  authorized  to  reveal  the 
content  of  communications  with  a fellow  police  officer,’ 


if  somebody  made  a complaint  about  a police  offic 
the  complaint  had  criminal  implications  and  the  crin 
one  which  touched  the  office  of  the  commissior 
might  decide  to  send  somebody  to  investigate  fro 
branch.  That's  all,  really.  We  don’t  send  people  o 
the  ordinary  crimes,  because  they  have  their  ow 
pic. 

LEN:  In  cases  where  you  would  be  helping  a « 
commander  solve  a local  serious  crime,  who  manag 
investigation? 

O'REILLY t He  does.  We  are  careful  to  place  the  re 
bility  on  the  district  commander  for  the  oper 
decisions  related  to  the  investigation  of  crime.  ' 
done  deliberately.  The  district  is  combined  with 
three  others  into  a division,  and  the  divisional  comi 
has  primarily  an  administrative  responsibility.  He  > 
get  mvolved-in  the  distnet  commander’s  decisions, 
if  the  matter  transcended  the  borders  of  the  distr 
thus  became  a divisional  mancr.  Similarly,  if  ii 
cended  the  border  of  the  division  then  perhaps  a 
tant  commissioner  would  go  from  headquarters  ■ 
operational  command,  But  normally,  and  invarial 
accountability  rests  with  the  district  commander 
are  a number  of  reasons  for  this.  I'm  not  saying 
was  ever  thought  out  as  a deliberate  policy,  bi 
practice  which  is  enshrined  in  the  regulations.  The 
for  it  were  probably  not  thought  out  in  the  be; 
but  its  effect  is  that  in  operational  matters  the  loi 
mandcr  has  the  responsibility  for  enforcing  the 
investigating  crime  in  a way  suitable  to  the  local 
doesn’t  get  detailed  direct  orders  from  head: 
telling  him  how  to  enforce  the  law  or  how  to  inv 
crime  It’s  felt  that  being  closer  to  the  conditn 
vailing  or  the  attitudes  of  the  people  in  his  locaL 
he  knows  best. 

LEN:  But  on  the  other  hand,  internal  affairs  it 
tions  would  stem  from  headquarters? 

O'REILLY:  Sometimes.  If  it's  a minor  case  whr 
say,  somebody  complains  that  igarda  was  rude  t 
that  would  be  sent  to  a local  district  commandc 
vestigation.  If  it  were  a serious  crime,  if  the  comn 
thought  that  it  was  too  serious  to  be  left  to  the  U 
pic,  cither  because  it  was  affecting  his  position  or 
the  local  people  were  too  close  to  it  and  allegado 
be  made  afterwards  that  the  local  people  were 
mised,  then  we  would  send  somebody  from  head' 
LEN:  American  lawmakers  arc  currently  drafting  - 
for  the  FBI  that  will  spell  out  the  specific  inv< 
functions  and  responsibilities.  Does  your  bureau 
under  such  a charter? 

O’REILLY:  No.  We  are  just  pan  of  the  whole  • 
tion,  and  there’s  no  mean  distinction  between  ov 
and  any  other  division.  So  all  of  us.  whether  in  oi 
or  the  security  and  intelligence  branch  or  in  the  i 
department  or  in  the  finance  department,  it 
matter,  we  all  work  under  one  set  of  guideline 


Criminal  Investigation,  and  he  is  responsible  for  a wide 
range  of  activities  relating  to  detectives,  the  investigation 
of  crime,  the  maintenance  of  crime  records,  and  many 
other  areas.  My  particular  responsibilities  arc  the  collec- 
tion and  maintenance  of  crime  statistics,  the  production 
of  information  relating  to  crime  beyond  statistical  in- 
formation, with  detailed  information  relating  to  serious 
crimes  such  as  murder,  rape,  and  armed  robbery  I keep 
investigation  files  relating  to  a wide  variety  of  serious 
crimes  and  crimes  in  which  firearms  arc  used  or  in  which 
the  motives  for  the  crimes  arc  political.  We  have  a super- 
visory role  over  the  investigations  After  the  event,  when 
the  investigation  is  completed  by  the  district  officer  - 
that’s  the  district  commander,  the  superintendent  out- 
side - when  he’s  finished  his  investigation,  the  complete 
record  of  the  investigation,  with  the  report  he  makes  to 
the  director  of  public  prosecutions  recommending  what 
charges  should  be  made  against  whom,  this  file  is  ex- 
amined by  us  in  order  to  insure  that  the  investigation  was 
properly  carried  out  and  that  the  things  that  should  have 
been  done  were  done,  and  that  things  that  shouldn't  have 
been  done  were  not  done. 

I’m  also  responsible  for  ancillary  activities  related  to 
the  maintenance  of  information  on  crime  and  criminals. 
For  example,  each  division  has  a crime  prevention  officer 


tive  superintendent.  Other  times  we'd  send  him  a detec- 
tive inspector  with  a team  of  people  — photographer, 
fingerprint  and  ballistics  people,  frogmen  if  need  be  — a 
whole  range  of  skilled  people,  particularly  people  who  are 
skilled  in  the  creation  of  questionnaires  which  may  have 
to  be  distributed  to  perhaps  thousands  of  people,  and  the 
subsequent  analysis  of  these,  people  who  are  able  to  set 
up  an  entire  office  with  indexing  facilities  and  analytic 
facilities  to  analyze  all  the  statements  and  replies  to  these 
questionnaires.  So  that  whole  entourage,  if  you  will,  goes 
to  him.  That’s  in  extreme  cases,  because  in  some  cases  he 
wouldn’t  need  all  of  this,  he’d  have  his  own  detectives. 
In  Dublin  city,  for  instance,  they  have  a whole  set-up 
of  their  own  because  they’re  always  investigating  serious 
crime. 

We  will  also  send  investigators  where  th^commfssioner 
thought  for  a special  reason  the  matter  should  be  in- 
vestigated from  headquarters.  This  doesn’t  happen  often, 
but  where  the  crime  had  implications  which  might  touch 
the  commissioner’s  office,  for  instance  if  there  were 
allegations  that  a garda  was  involved,  a policeman  was  in- 
volved. then  the  commissioner  might  decide  that  the 
matter  should  be  investigated  not  by  the  local  investiga- 
tive personnel  but  by  somebody  from  our  branch.  Similar- 
ly. if  there’s  a complaint  the  nature  of  which  was  criminal. 


stnictions. 

LEN:  And  these  arc  part  of  the  law? 

O’REILLY:  They’re  internal.  There’s  an  interna 
instructions  and  regulations. 

LEN:  The  U.S.  Freedom  of  Information  Act  hi 
investigative  files  to  the  public.  Docs  Irelan. 
similar  statute? 

O’REILLY:  No.  On  the  contrary,  we  operate  ■ 
Official  Secrets  Act,  which  denies  the  public 
to  have  information  which  is  officially  determi 
an  official  secret. 

LEN:  Does  this  apply  to  police  matters  or  mcrcl 
security  interests? 

O'REILLY:  All  sorts.  Wc  wouldn't  let  anybod; 
information  received  in  relation  to  an  invesng 
body  has  any  right.  It  goes  even  further  than  t 
munications  between  police  officers  are  privilege 
cases,  the  police  officer  is  not  authorized  to  re 
court,  in  general  cases,  the  content  of  communi 
might  have  made  or  received  from  a fellow  poli 
Wc  would  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
people  were  aware  that  things  they  tell  police 
made  available  to  other  people.  I'm  not  sure 
operate  under  those  circumstance*  because  i 

Gintinued 


policeman  sanding  o„  l/ie  street  Is  . npresinmive  onZ  aJo'Z?  ‘ 


Continued  from  Page  8 
alien  to  our  kind  of  concepts  of  government.  It's  contrary 
to  our  mode  of  dunking  that  official  information  received 
officially  by  officials  in  their  capacity  as  officials  would 
be  available  to  anybody  who  might  come  to  look  for  it. 
LEN:  On  the  whole,  would  you  say  it’s  easier  to  come  up 
with  evidence  in  Ireland  than  you  perceive  it  to  be  for 
police  here  to  come  up  with  and  present  evidence? 
O’REILLY:  I suppose  it  would  be.  I don’t  know  how 
difficult  It  IS  here  to  get  people  to  come  forward  to  give 
evidence.  Wc  complain  chat  it’s  difficult  to  get  people  to 
come  forward  with  evidence  at  times,  but  it's  probably 
less  difficult  than  you  have  it  here,  given  the  nature  of 
much  of  the  population  here,  which  is  transient  and 
strange  and  oftentimes  the  police  arc  alien  to  the  culture 
of  people  who  arc  recent  immigrants  and  so  on  - all  prob- 
lems that  wc  don’t  have. 

LEN:  What  would  you  cite  as  the  most  significant  changes 
in  your  bureau  over  the  past  ten  years? 

O REILLY:  Certainly  the  most  significant  one  is  the 
establishment  of  the  forensic  science  laboratory  The 
Bureau  of  Criminal  Investigation,  which  used  to  be  known 
as  the  Technical  Bureau,  was  founded  back  in  the  early 
•30s  in  order  to  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  crime.  There  wasn’t  anything  before  that 
Over  the  years  it  has  developed  a very  high  degree  of  skill 
in  collecting  evidence  and  evaluating  evidence  of  a tech- 
nical nature  - ballistic  evidence,  matching  bullets,  finger 
marks,  photography,  mapping.  aU  this  kind  of  thing  I 
should  explain  that  the  technical  end  of  things  consists  of 
a fingerprint  department,  a photographic  department,  a 
ballistics  department,  a mapping  department,  at  which  we 
do  all  our  own  maps  of  scenes  of  crimes  and  serious 
traffic  accidents.  Over  the  years  we’ve  developed  a very 
high  degree  of  skill,  as  policemen  were  brought  in  not 
having  any  pamcular  skill,  at  least  they  were  not  recruited 
to  the  force  because  of  any  pamcular  ability  or  skill  that 
they  happened  to  be  bringing  with  them.  If  they  had  it 
K was  utilizediif  they  hadn't,  they  were  trained. 

In  the  early  pan  of  the  present  decade,  it  was  felt 
necessary  to  develop  further  and  get  into  scientific  analy- 
sis of  crime  and  criminals,  of  evidence,  and  as  is  probably 
the  case  here,  only  a scientist  can  give  evidence  of  scienti- 
fic analysis.  The  police  officer  can't  because  he's  not  an 
expert  witness  in  that  field.  So  the  forensic  science  labora- 
tory has  probably  been  the  biggest  development,  certainly 
m the  last  ten  years.  It  consists  of  about  nine  scientists 
and  30-odd  technicians.  They  operate  alongside  us  - they 
don  t belong  to  us  - they  don't  come  under  our  jurisdic- 
tion but  they  operate  along  with  us  in  the  one  building, 
physically  as  well  as  administrauvcly.  What  happens  is 
that  our  technical  people  evaluate  a great  mass  of  evidence 
that  is  presented  to  us.  Part  of  it  wc  get  from  sending 
specialists  out  into  the  field.  They’re  free  at  any  time,  like 
with  the  FBI  and  their  crime  laboratory,  and  expected  to 
send  m evidence  for  scientific  evaluation.  That  is  sifted 
by  our  ballistics  people  - which  is  a bit  of  a misnomer, 
because  they  do  a lot  more  than  that,  but  that's  the  old 
name  - and  it’s  sifted  for  the  likelihood  of  its  being  pro- 
ductive in  the  scientific  evaluation  of  a crime.  One  of  their 
great  successes  was  in  the  Mountbaiten  case,  where  the 
evidence  that  convicted  one  of  the  perpetrators  of  the 
crime  was  almost  entirely  forensic,  and  relied,  among 
many  other  things,  on  paint  matching  exercises  wc  do. 
comparing  the  paint  that  was  found  on  his  shoes  with  the 
paint  that  was  on  the  boat.  This  has  gone  on  for  a long 
time  and  I’m  not  saying  that  there’s  anything  extraordi- 
nary  about  paint  matching  exercises,  but  it  was  one  of  the 
first  cases  where  the  great  bulk  of  evidence  was  forensic 
because  m most  cases  in  the  past  there  has  been  a mix  of 
forensic  evidence  and  eyewitness  accounts  and  statements 
by  the  accused,  and  so  on.  This  case  relied  almost  totally 
on  forensic  evidence  and  made  headlines  as  to  the  ability 
of  the  prosecutors  to  get  convictions  on  the  basis  of 
almost  solcy  scientific  evidence, 

LEN:  You  have  also  served  in  the  Garda’s  research  and 
planning  arm.  How  has  that  post  changed  and  developed? 
O’REILLY:  It’s  probably  changed  because  I'm  not  there 
anymore.  The  research  and  planning  unit  was  started  in 
1970  and  I joined  it  m 1973.  and  in  many  respects  we 
founded  It  ourselves.  We  did  a number  of  things,  one  of 
I e first  of  which  was  to  engage  in  computerization.  We 
established  a number  of  computer  systems,  and  they're 


still  at  It.  Another  thing  wc  established,  in  1974,  was  in- 
serviec  training  programs,  which  wc  used  to  have.  One  of 
the  difficulties  was  in  the  old  days,  before  1970.  when  a 
garda  worked  a minimum  48-hour  week,  with  no  maxi- 
mum number  of  hours  per  week,  two  nights  off  per 
month,  no  ovemme.  and  every  day  the  same  whether  it 
Christmas  Day.  New  Year's  Day.  Saturday,  Sunday, 
whatever,  the  method  of  keeping  training  levels  high  on  a 
continuous  basis  was  by  means  of  police  attending  classes 
which  were  held  in  stations  two  or  three  times  a week 
The  men  came  m and  they  were  lectured  to  by  their 
sergeant.  When  overtime  came  in  and  days  off  and  48- 
hour  weeks  and  all  these  changes  in  1970.  the  classes  died 
and  nothing  replaced  them.  The  decline  in  the  perfor- 
mance levels  of  the  street,  so  to  speak,  became  evident 
after  a few  years,  so  one  of  the  things  the  research  and 
planning  unit  was  to  develop  an  in-service  training  pro- 
gr^  and  now  there  arc  four  or  five  in-scrvice  training 
schools  around  the  country,  with  a big  one  m Dublin,  and 
everybody  gets  one  week's  training  a year,  along  with  the 
special  courses  that  are  offered  for  sergeants,  detectives 
and  so  on. 

What  the  research  and  planning  unit  has  done  now  is 
they  have  expanded  their  expertise.  Over  the  years  they 


O REILLY;  Yes,  we  have  a number  of  systems.  We  have 
on-Imc  stolen  car  systems,  for  instance,  and  access  to 
registration  particulars.  The  one  which  we  use  in  my  de- 
partment IS  the  system  which  records  crime  statistics  - 
each  crime  as  it  happens  is  recorded  m a specific  way  and 
put  onto  computer  so  that  wc  can  get  monthly  analyses 
or  weekly  analyses.  We  also  have  a system  for  recording 
CTiminal  convictions,  and  that  fits  into  the  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Investigation's  area  of  maintenance  of  records  of 
criminal  convictions  as  part  of  the  idenafication  function 
of  the  fingerprint  department.  So  we've  two  systems 
there,  one  system  which  keeps  a record  of  the  crime  and 
who  committed  it  and  who's  been  arrested  for  it  and  a 
system  that  keeps  a record  of  the  convictions.  What  we’re 
trying  to  do  at  the  moment  is  to  match  these  up  so  that 
there  would  be  one  system  that  keeps  a record  of  the 
CTime  and  who  committed  it.  as  well  as  who  was  convicted 
for  It  and  the  crime  for  which  he  was  convicted 
LEN:  Do  you  have  a big  problem  with  repeat  offenders? 

Is  that  one  of  the  reasons  you  want  this  computer  inter- 
face? 

O’REILLY:  There’s  always  a hard  core  - not  tcrnoiy 
many  because  most  of  our  prisoners  don't  come  back 
again  - but  n’s  the  same  m every  country  You  get  a 


While  there  is  sex  discrimination  legislation,  the  police  are 
exempt.  So  we  don’t  have  to  recruit  women,  nor  do  we 
have  to  give  women  the  same  opportunities  as  we  give  men.’ 


just  got  better,  obviously,  and  they  got  better  at  scientific 
analysis  and  statistical  analysis.  At  the  moment.  I know 
they  have  - this  was  started  dunng  my  time  there  in  1976 
or  '77  - they  have  a large  research  program  into  rural 
policing,  the  causes  and  effects  of  strength  changes  in 
rural  areas  and.  to  be  frank,  with  the  idea  of  better  utiliz- 
ing the  manpower  wc'vc  got  in  rural  areas 

We  have  a traditional  way  of  policing  rural  areas  which 
came  from  the  last  century,  and  nowadays,  when  man- 
power tends  to  be  so  costly,  in  particular  when  you've  got 
to  pay,  let's  say,  four  and  a half  hours  pay  for  maybe  half 
an  hour's  work,  because  it  was  done  on  a man's  day  off  - 
somebody  called  him  up  for  a half  an  hour  - it  gets  ex- 
pensive and  you've  got  to  examine  again  the  resources 
that  you’ve  got  and  perhaps  devise  better  ways.  It  is  a bit 
difficult,  because  we  don’t  want  to  put  men  into  motor- 
cars - an  easy  answer  to  devise,  because  one-quarter  of 
the  strength  will  do  if  you  put  them  into  motorcars  to 
cover  a greater  area.  Wc  don’t  want  to  do  that  Wc  realize 
we’ve  got  to  use  motorcars  because  it's  the  handiest  way 
to  get  from  place  to  place,  but  at  the  same  time  there’s 
always  a danger  when  a policeman  gets  into  a motorcar 
that  he  forgets  that  the  door  has  a handle  on  the  inside.  In 
our  view,  a policeman  in  a car  is  a driver,  while  the  police- 
man standing  on  the  street  is  a representative  of  law  and 
order 

So  we  do  have  cars,  and  gardgai  operating  in  cars,  but 
wc  prefer  if  we  can  keep  them  out  of  cars.  Thus  one  of 
the  mam  projects  at  the  moment  for  the  research  and 
planning  unit  is  trying  to  devise  systems  of  policing  in 
rural  areas  which  will  make  use  of  the  motorcar  but  at  the 
same  time  insure  that  the  garda  doesn’t  lose  his  contact 
with  the  people,  We’ve  always  been  very  proud  of  this,  of 
the  closeness  which  the  gardeai  have  had  with  their  local 
community  merely,  because  there  wasn’t  any  crime  there. 
So  often  that’s  the  case,  although  it’s  not  so  frequently 
nowadays.  But  because  there’s  a low  level  of  crime  we 
wouldn’t  remove  gardeai  from  that  area,  on  the  basis  that 
the  garda  stands  for  something  more  than  just  a law  en- 
forcer; he  stands  as  a representative  of  the  government  he 
stands  for  the  state,  he  stands  for  the  rule  of  order,  he 
stands  for  law,  he  stands  for  everything  that  is  upright  m 
society.  Besides,  the  people  don’t  like  it.  People,  particu- 
larly in  these  rural  areas,  feel  if  you  close  the  garda  station 
down.  "Well,  government  amalgamated  our  schools,  they 
did  away  with  oor  post  office,  and  now  they’re  caking 
away  our  policemen,  and  if  they  do  that  we’ll  be  fo^ 
gotten  about  entirely  " So  they  object  to  it,  and  it’s 
understandable 

LEN:  The  computer  systems  that  you  mentioned,  arc 
they  also  used  in  connection  with  your  current  job  with 
the  Bureau  of  Criminal  Investigation? 


pattern  of  criminals  where  he  starts  at  maybe  18  or  19 
and  gets  into  trouble  and  eventually  goes  to  prison,  and  is 
in  and  out  of  prison  until  he’s  maybe  28  or  29.  or  if  he's 
a bit  worse  maybe  until  his  early  30's  He  then  tapers  off 
and  nothing  more  ,s  heard  from  him  until  his  children 
start  coming  into  the  system  and  then  the  same  name 
appears  again.  So  you  get  a relatively  small  number  that 
keep  going  back  again. 

LEN:  Women  have  begun  to  make  significant  inroads  in 
policing  in  America.  Is  there  a similar  trend  in  your 
country? 

O REILLY:  Well,  when  you  use  the  term  "significant 
inroads."  we  would  say  yes.  but  we  still  only  have  100 
women  in  a force  of  10.000  All  of  this,  of  course  is  a 
difference  in  culture.  While  there  is  sex  discrimination 
legislation  - laws  outlawing  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex  for  recruitment  to  jobs,  promotion  within  jobs,  and  so 
on  - this  doesn't  apply  to  the  police.  The  police  arc 
exempt  from  this  legislation.  So  wc  don't  have  to  re- 
cruit women,  and  neither  do  we  have  to  give  women 
the  same  opportunities  for  promotion  as  men,  In  fact,  wc 
do  both,  but  wc  recruit  women  when  we  think  wc  require 
women.  We  arc  conscious  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  old 
attitudes  toward  women  in  policing  aren’t  valid,  but  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  we  don't  think  policing  is  a job  for  wo- 
men. but  wc  think  that  there  arc  valuable  jobs,  jobs  which 
can  be  done  in  a very  valuable  way  by  women.  Women  arc 
paid  the  same  as  men.  We  call  them  haiigardeai.  which  is 
Gaelic  for  women  garda.  ban  being  Gaelic  for  women 
So  a ban-garda  has  the  same  pay  as  a man  and  she  has  the 
same  promotional  opportunities,  although  to  be  fair  I 
must  say  that  no  bangarda  has  been  promoted  on  the 
basis  of  the  same  promotional  opportunities.  There  are 
sergeants,  but  it’s  harder  to  employ  inspectors,  none  of 
them  have  yet  reached  that  level  Up  to  a few  years  ago. 
of  course,  they  could  only  be  promoted  within  the  wo- 
man's stream,  but  nowadays  they're  entitled  to  compete 
with  men  on  the  same  level.  Now  wc  haven't  in  fact 
promoted  anybody  yet,  but  it’s  early  still  and  I’m  quite 
sure  we'll  soon  see  cither  a bangarda  being  promoted  to 
sergeant  on  the  same  basis  as  men  or  sergeant  being  pro- 
moted to  inspector. 

A lot  of  their  work  is  specific  to  them,  such  as,  well, 
they  always  deal  with  assaults  against  women  - rape  and 
indecent  assaults  against  women  - and  they  work  with 
the  detective  units,  panicularly  with  drug  units,  they  do 
some  work  with  juveniles.  They  work  with  the  detective 
units  fairly,  because  the  detectives  find  that  a good  police- 
woman IS  good  as  a detective.  So  you  get  bangardeai 
working  with  detective  units  on  specific  exercises.  Then 
there  arc  uniformed  bangardeai  m Dublin  and  in  some  of 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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the  bigger  cities  around  the  country,  and  they  patrol  the 
«me  as  the  men,  they  do  foot  patrol  and  andt 

1 mulll''  of  the  personal  radio  has  made  it 

2 much  easier  from  everybody’s  point  of  view,  apart  from 

g Ten  "hi  d ‘^ffic'-nt.  because 

S on  't  circumstances  that 

g one  wouldn  t have  used  them  before,  because  they  do 

0 ^EN  WhT  \ 

1 Ld?  P“'‘“ 

5 are  slightly  different.  But  a man  must  be  between  19  and 
25.  with  some  additional  years  if  he  has  military  service 

t"  s Tnd  s ° charactens- 

tics  and  so  must  the  woman.  A man  must  be  five  foot 

’and  o " """"  P^°P°"‘°"««  ^hest  measurements 
and  proportionate  weight.  A woman  must  be  five  foot 

" Oh  \ "’r'  measurements  as  well 

„ Obviously  they  must  be  m good  health. 

IS  b?meV"  requirement.  Entry 

g by  means  of  an  examination  which  is  conducted  by  the 
I civil  service,  which  m fact  is  intended  to  be  a qualify  ng 
examination  but  which  turns  out  to  be  a competitive 
examination  because  more  people  apply  than  get  m So 
the  vast  majority  of  people  getting  in  have  the  equivalent 
of  high  school  education,  and  there’s  a bit  of  controversy 
over  this  because  some  people  think  that  the  entrance 
examination  should  rcnect  the  true  level  of  entry  and  not 
merely  be  an  indication  that  the  minimum  education  level 
IS  greater  than  what’s  required.  With  the  onset  of  free 
education  m Ireland,  practically  everyone  has  the  equ.va- 

feel  “h  a lot  of  people 

rcqu.:^me:?r 

tmilgT"  developments  ,n  recruit 

It  s been  lengthened  recently  from  22  weeks  to  25  or  26 
weeks.  A substantial  part  of  recruit  training  takerthe 
form  of  military  drill.  There  is  a military  background  to 
our  organ, zanon  m that  the  Insh  Constabulary,  Thich  was 

disbanded,  was  a military  body  with  police  powers.  Well, 
o be  fair.  It  was  a body  of  policemen  subject  to  military 
je.phne.  And  while  the  force  was  disbanded  and  all  new 

^dmons  and  precepts  and  practices  remained  the  same 

training  about  our  training  program  ^ 

The  recruit  spends  six  months  in  one  training  center 
where  they  live  m.  They  do  a considerable  amount  o 
training  ,n  cnm.nat  law.  and  the  criminal  law  content  of 

man  should  know  his  law  more  than  anything  else.  You 

iTrlv  the  ^ how  to  enforce,  particu- 

larly the  powers  of  arrest,  which  after  all  ,s  the  second 

Sr  ^ has  after  the  power  of 

k lling  somebody.  But  the  power  of  arrest  really  can’t  be 

used  properly  unless  the  man  has  a detailed  knowledge  of 

rhrDuW  “‘'t  own  cases  in  court.  Outside 

rhe  Dublin  metropolitan  area  the  court  prosecutor  is  a 

supmntcndent;  the  local  superintendent  is  the  prosecutor 
m the  courts,  and  he  prosecutes  all  the  police  cases  In- 
^dc  the  Dublin  metropolitan  area.  ,n  the  lower  courts, 
traffic  offenses,  minor  arrest  cases  of  assault  or  larceny  or 
minor  robbenes  or  burglaries  arc  oftentimes  - practically 
i^iably  - prosecuted  by  the  police  officer  himself.  The 
Wn  himself  goes  into  court,  he  brings  his  prisoner  with 
him.  he  calls  h,s  witness,  say  m a shoplifting  case,  he 
«Us  the  store  detective,  he  calls  the  manager,  he  examines 
777  cross-examines  as  necessary  any  witness 

^at  the  defendant  might  produce,  or  cross-examines  the 
defendant  himself.  So  he  has  to  have  a fair  knowledge  of 
the  cruninal  law  and  a knowledge  of  coua  practice  and 
procedure,  and  we  also  give  our  recruits  a fairly  thorough 
grounding  m laws  of  evidence  and  how  to  behave  in  court 
how  to  answer  questions,  how  to  give  evidence  generally.' 

Thej^  learn  all  the  other  things  as  well.  We  go  into 
physical  training  and  self  defense,  swimming,  and  proce- 
dures. such  as  how  to  handle  domestic  disputes,  how  to 
invcsagaie  traffic  accidents.  They  take  a firing  course 
although  all  our  uniformed  officers  are  unarmed  and  we 
do  not  issue  firearms  to  any  uniformed  officer  in  any 


c^cumstanccs.  We  do  train  all  the  gar.eai  m the  use  of  the 
pohee  tcvolver.  and  during  his  recruit  period  the  gardl 
get  to  be  fairly  proficient  in  the  use  of  a police  re 
volver  He's  also  given  training  ,n  weapons  recognition  be- 

some  of  them  are  easy  but  sometimes  you  will  find 
strange  weapons  or  even  homemade  weapons 

From  the  time  he  enters  the  training  center  he  is  a 
recruK  until  two  years  are  up.  SometiL  he  has 
left  the  tmmng  center  for  twelve  months,  and  before  the 
end  of  that  two-year  period,  he  will  come  back  f7  a 
sc  ond  go  at  it.  This  part  two  training  course  is  dircaed 

Lte^  'hat  may  have  mam- 

fested  themselves  m his  performance  as  assessed  by  his 

arZal^'"  '’h  ™ ">»"»■ 

and  the  eighteenth  month  of  his  duty  period. 

don  fo  ' 'he  staff  associa- 

tion for  inspectors  and  sergeants.  Do  such  associations 
have  a voice  in  police  policymaking? 

used  to.  As  1 said,  at  the  rime  when  I was  there  we  had 

minunufn  48*hour  weeks  and  n/N 
I wecKS  and  no  maximum  hours.  It’s 


the  greatest  sympathy  for  the  difficulties  under  which 
police  do  their  work,  and  the  highest  admiration  for  th 
But  on  the  ground  for  the  policeman,  it’s  extraordi, 

where  the  men  m the  cars  go  to  the  same  type  of  cal 

the7nt"'  1 “ "■' 

LEN.  What  sort  of  drug  problem  does  Ireland  preL 
O’REILLY:  By  international  standards  it’s  not  . 

with  youngsters  taking  drugs  from 

ting  themselves  m serious  trouble.  For  the  first  cm. 
our  history  we’re  finding  bodies  of  kids  in  alle^ 
public  lavatories  - not  to  the  extent  that  you  find  tl 

oTorZ 

one  or  two  ,n  a month,  which  is  too  much  for  our  lik 
There  IS  a certain  amount  of  heroin  being  injecte. 
well,  but  It  s not  a problem  in  the  inteTnation!il  se 
There  ,s  a problem  - and  our  drug  squads  are  extren 


changed  now  and  the  staff  associations  have  made  great 
stndcs  in  that  direction.  In  fact  they  are  now  real  associa- 
uons.  About  three  or  four  years  ago  the  men  were  entitled 
to  elect  some  of  their  personnel  - themselves  - to  act 
as  representatives,  but  now  they  have  an  association  in  its 
own  right.  Cardea,  have  an  association,  sergeants  and  in- 
spectors have  an  association,  and  so  on.  and  this  assoc, a- 

h?  r'7  independently  of  the  members  of 

^e  Garda  Siochana.  A garda  may  or  may  not.  as  he 

37  to  the  association.  It  has  negotiation  rights. 

whichT  «>n^'Iiation  and  arbitration  machinery 

which  IS  set  up  to  enable  disputes  to  be  solved  between 
the  commissioner,  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  De- 
partment of  Finance  and  the  Department  of  Public 

rT'  government  - on  the  one 

hand,  and  the  staff  association  on  the  other  hand  It 
doesn  t have  the  right  to  associate  with  other  associations 
or  unions.  I don  t mean  that  it  can’t  speak  for  them  I 
mean  that  ,t  can’t  ally  itself  with  any  group  or  trade 
unions.  Neither  can  any  member  go  on  strike.  That’s  a 
misdemeanor  under  the  law.  punishable  by  two  years 

imprisonment.  Nor  can  they  do  anything  which  would 
disrupt  scmces- 

LEN:  Major  crime  in  America  increased  by  eight  percent 

o“r3  y”77"''  io  -rime? 

O REILLY:  Not  last  year,  but  if  you  got  it  last  year  we’ll 

jumping  in  1978 

so  m 78  the  77  figure  fell,  but  the  ‘79  figure  has  gone  up 
slightly.  It  hasn  t been  published  yet.  but  it  looks  like  it’s 
gone  up  by  about  three  or  four  percent  over  the  former 
figure,  which  had  gone  down  by  about  three  percent.  So 
It  seems  to  me  that  there’s  a stabilization,  there’s  a plateau 
thats  been  reached,  after  the  increases  of  eight  or  nine 
percent  that  were  going  on  for  some  years  before  that. 

But  since  1 find  that  our  figures  follow  yours  with  perhaps 
a two-year  gap.  we  should  perhaps  watch  out.  given  that 
yours  has  gone  up. 

LEN.  To  what  can  this  pattern  be  attributed? 

O’REILLY:  It’s  the  strangest  thing  about  crime.  I’ve  done 
some  examination  and  have  discovered  that  the  shape  of 
the  curve  of  total  crime  over  a long  period,  say  40  years 
IS  very  close  ,n  both  countries,  as  well  as  in  England.  Per- 
haps within  small  groups  of  years  we  don’t  see  this,  and 
the  enme  relates  to  some  extent  to  police  capability  to 
socialize  and  so  on.  But  over  a long  period  there  seems  to 

be  worldwide  trends,  probably  due  to  worldwide  econo- 
mic  trends. 

LEN:  Haying  spent  a large  pan  of  your  career  in  Dublin 
how  would  you  compare  big  city  policing  there  with  what 

O REILLY:  Curiously  enough,  much  the  same.  Cenainlv 
qualitatively,  although  quantitatively  no.  I mean,  in  a city 
hke  New  York,  with  eight  miUion  people,  the  number  of 
murders  last  year  was  over  1,000.  We  have  three  million 
people  and  had  about  20  murders  during  the  whole  year 
In  Che  present  year,  five  police  officers  in  New  York  have 
been  shot  dead,  which  is  an  enormous  figure,  and  I have 


yigdam  at  all  times  - that  wc  are  sometimes  used 
back  door  into  England.  Our  drug  squad  had  a very  , 
sidcrable  success  ,n  recent  times  when  they  uncovere. 
amphetamine  factory  in  a very  rural  place  in  Irel 
which.  It  was  calculated,  would  make  millions  of  pou 
of  Illegal  amphetamine  per  year  - which  wouldn’t  be  i 
in  Ireland,  it  would  be  shipped  to  England  because  it’s 
difficult  to  ship  to  England.  There  aren’t  any  pass, 
parols,  there  are  customs  patrols  but  there’s  conn, 
traffic  across,  with  container  trucks.  The  same  h. 
erne  in  the  north  of  Ireland  near  the  border.  The  bord 
very  difficult  to  close  - ,t  can’t  be  dosed  off  bee, 
there  s no  wall  and  there  are  enough  tiny  roads  and  1, 
which  anybody  can  dnve  up.  Once  they’re  over  they 
travel  over  on  the  ferry  to  Scotland  and  down  to  Loot 
LEN:  You  are  a member  of  the  International  Associa. 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Do  you  find  that  the  organiza. 
tends  to  be  too  America-oriented? 

O’REILLY:  Yes  1 do.  I think  the  lACP  should  either 
attention  to  its  international  responsibilities  or  « 
cal  ing  Itself  the  International  Association  of  Chief: 
Police.  It  may  claim  that  it’s  mternattonal  because  the 
a large  number  of  Canadian  members,  and  ,t  does  clair 
Its  literature,  and  gets  rights  of  hearing  at  the  Un 
Nations  on  the  basis  that  it  has  members  m over  60  ct 
mes.  but  It  treats  them  with  scant  respect  It  takes 
months  for  The  Pohee  Ch,ef  to  come  to  me  because  t 

won  t buy  an  air  mail  scamp  - and  that’s  a little  bit 
long. 

As  you  can  see.  I fed  a bit  strongly  about  this.  I ki 
that  the  lACP  has  difficulties,  intcmanonal  exeeu 
members  would  find  difficulty  m anending  meeti 
for  instance,  because  it’s  so  costly  But  I think  one  of 
things  lACP  could  do  would  be  to  devote  at  least  par 
some  of  Its  executives’  rime,  some  of  its  staff  memt 
time,  to  international  affairs,  to  making  it  easier  for 
mtcrnanonal  member  to  feel  that  he’s  something  n 
than  just  a subscriber  to  The  Pol.ee  Chief.  I know  thi 
terms  of  intemanonal  fees  this  might  be  putting  mor 
than  they  re  getting  out,  but  1 think  the  lACP  gets  n 
than  just  its  fees  from  international  memben  - it 
prestige,  and  it  should  recognize  that  I think  perhaps  z 
of  Che  membership  doesn’t  appreciate  this.  I think 
administration  appreciates  this,  but  it  has  its  own  d.ffi 
oes.  A lot  of  Its  members  don’t  appreciate  that  Amer 
policing  has  a great  deal  to  offer  on  the  world  sc 
There  s a tremendous  wealth  of  experience  and  resei 
that  h^  been  done  in  policing,  and  it’s  a pity  if  the 
of  us  have  to  go  and  re-mvent  the  wheel  cverytime 
least  we  know  that  in  America  they’ve  tried  it  and  ma 
mistake,  so  why  should  we  make  the  same  mistakes  ag 
There  is  a tremendous  wealth  of  experience.  abiUty 
expertise  in  American  policing  that  the  rest  of  the  w 
could  do  with,  and  some  of  the  more  underdevelo 
nations  arc  crying  out  for  this.  The  lACP  could  tun 

eyes  out  a little  bit  from  itself  toward  the  rest  of 
world. 
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We  read  and  review: 


Arson  guide  lukewarm;  exercisers  given  a fat  chance 

The  Anatortty  of  Arson.  By  Harvey  M.  • ■ Cl  lOl  UlldllCe 


The  Anatomy  of  Arson.  By  Harvey  M. 

Frcndi.  New  York:  Arco  Publishinc,  Inc 
1979. 

The  Anatomy  of  Anon  is  intended  for 
the  field  investigator,  with  the  author’s 
intent  being  to  assist  field  investigators  in 
the  phenomenon  of  fire  and  the  com- 
ponents of  the  fire  scene.  The  degree  to 
which  French  accomplishes  this  objective 
appears  to  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  training  and  experience  the 
reader  has  previously  been  exposed  to. 

French  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
research  efforts  with  regard  to  citing  case 
law  which  is  not  found  in  most  arson  texts, 
but  readers  should  be  cautioned  not  to 
misconstrue  the  principles  of  law  which 
apply  in  some  states  and  not  others. 

A significant  discrepancy  noted  in  re- 
viewing the  text  was  in  French's  citation  of 
People  V.  Fanshave,  137  N.Y.  68.  32  N.E. 
1102.  He  states,  in  effect,  that  one  can 
commit  •‘felony"  arson  (as  in  "felony" 
murder)  in  New  York  State.  French  states 
that  "if  a person  sets  fire  to  a building 


while  he  is  engaged  in  the  commission  of 
another  felony,  it  is.  arson  even  though 
there  was  no  specific  intent  to  set  the  fire 
or  burn  the  building."  However,  according 
to  Hcchtman,  “there  is  no  such  crime  as 
felony  arson,  analogous  to  felony  murder, 
which  imposes  criminal  liability  for  a 
negligent  burning  of  a building  during  the 
commission  of  a felony  other  chan  arson, 
unless  it  is,  of  course,  proved  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  defendant  acted 
recklessly  when  he  damaged  the  building 
(which  has  no  relation  to  the  felony  he  is 
committing,  but  merely  meets  the  neces- 
sary elements  for  arson  in  the  fourth  de- 
gree, which  requires  recklessness  as  the 
culpable  mental  state)."  For  example,  if  a 
person  unlawfully  entered  another's  bam 
and  lit  a match,  intending  to  steal  liquor, 
but  tripped  and  fell  starting  a fire,  he  has 
not  commined  fourth  degree  arson  (nor 
felony  arson).  Sec  Hcchtman.  Arnold  D , 
Praeuee  Commentates  to  McKinney's  Con- 
solidated Law  of  New  York  Annotated 
The  inherent  value  of  the  text  lies 


Police  encyclopedia  needs  pens 
with  an  international  flair 


In  what  has  been-  billed  as  the  most 
comprehensive  survey  of  worldwide  polic- 
ing ever  undertaken,  an  international  police 
publication  is  attempting  to  produce  a 
two-volume  encyclopedia  entiricd  World 
Police  Forces 

George  Kurian,  the  editor  of  World 
Police  Forces  magazine  and  coordinator 
of  the  encyclopedia  project,  noted  that 
an  editorial  advisory  panel  had  been 
assembled  to  shape  rhe  wide-ranging  scope 
of  the  compendium.  The  board  includes 
"such  eminent  authorities  on  international 
police  systems  as  Philip  John  Stead  of  John 
Jay  College  and  Professor  David  Bayley  of 
the  University  of  Denver."  Kurian  said. 

Now  in  the  second  phase  of  his  project. 
Kurian  is  recruiting  writers  to  assist  in 
drafting  the  encyclopedia's  national  sec- 
tions. “We  are  m need  of  authors  for  each 
of  the  168  countries  and  dependencies  of 
the  world."  rhe  editor  stated.  "They 
should  have  a background  in  law  enforce- 
ment or  criminal  justice  studies  and  a first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  country  or  coun- 
tries on  which  they  intend  to  write  " 

Each  chapter  will  trace  the  growth  of 
policing  in  the  subject  nation,  focusing  on 
such  topics  as  structure  and  organization, 
the  typical  police  officer,  discipline,  traf- 
fic operations,  criminal  identification,  and 
current  developments. 

The  book  will  contain  hundreds  of 
color  and  black-and-white  photographs  of 
police  uniforms,  insignia  and  weapons," 
Kurian  noted.  "Each  chapter  will  contain 
a map  of  the  police  divisions  and  districts 
showing  national  and  regional  police  head- 
quarters 

“Each  chapter  will  include  a crime  pro- 
file of  the  country  showing  the  principal 
law  enforcement  problems  as  well  as 
emerging  trends  and  patterns  in  crime." 
the  editor  added,  noting  that  the  sections 


"will  assemble  a vast  array  of  statistics, 
such  as  the  most  recent  annual  police  bud- 
get. strength  of  the  police  force,  average 
pay  of  policemen,  and  relative  per  capita 
indicators." 

Kurian  can  be  contacted  by  writing  to: 
World  Police  Forces,  A Facts-On-File 
Publication.  Box  361,  Tuckahoe, 

10707  Telephone:  (914)  793-0375. 


NY 


principally  in  the  100  fire  scene  photo- 
graphs and  sketches  with  accompanying 
comments.  These  should  serve  as  an  in- 
valuable aid  to  the  arson  investigator, 
espedally  one  who  doesn't  get  much 
exposure  to  fire  scenes. 

The  text  is  weakest  with  regard  to 
French's  tendency  to  digress  from  the 
subject  matter  at  hand,  and  his  occasional 
redundancy  and  verbosity.  Nonetheless, 
this  remains  a potentially  valuable  refer- 
ence source  for  the  fire  scene  investigator. 

—Angelo  L.  Pisani  Jr. 

• • • 

Exercise:  The  Why  and  the  How.  By  Paul 
Vodak.  Palo  Alto.  Calif.r  Bull  Publishing 
Co.  1980. 

For  those  who  are  already  part  of  the 
physical  fitness  craze  or  are  contemplating 
joining  up.  the  purchase  of  this  little  paper- 
back IS  a worthwhile  investment,  The 
author,  an  exercise  physiologist  with  the 
Stanford  Heart  Disease  Prevention  Program 
in  California,  answers  almost  every  ques- 
tion the  layman  might  have  about  exercise, 
including  how  much,  how  often  and  what 
kind. 

Beginning  with  a discussion  of  "Why 
Exercise?"  Vodak  analyzes  the  reasons 
behind  the  obsession  with  physical  fitness: 
the  concomitant  feelings  of  vitality  and 
physical  well-being  which  accrue  from 
regular  exercise,  tension  reduction  and 
relaxation,  improvement  of  physical  ap- 
pearance and  decrease  in  the  probability 
of  heart  disease.  He  cites  studies  which 
support  the  claims  made  for  the  relation- 
ship between  regular,  vigorous  exercise  and 
good  health.  In  fact,  among  the  assets  of 
this  book  arc  the  summaries  and  references 


provided  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  and 
the  author's  clear  and  simple  writing  style. 

The  focus  then  shifts  to  the  question  of 
the  amount  and  type  of  exercise  necessary 
for  cardiovascular  fitness,  which  is  all 
important  in  highly  stressful  jobs.  There 
is  a good  explanation  of  the  concept  of  the 
"training  heart  race."  which  is  a simple 
method  of  determining  whether  an  exercise 
IS  vigorous  enough  to  be  of  benefit.  Unlike 
many  current  "fitness"  books,  in  which  the 
authors  merely  use  every  argumenr  to  sup- 
port one  or  another  favorite  activity  (runn- 
ing. rope-jumping,  weight  lifting).  Vodak 
takes  a view  based  principally  on  scientific 
measurement  and  weighs  the  pros  and  cons 
of  a variety  of  activities  from  which  the 
reader  can  choose. 

Chapter  Three  is  especially  important 
for  non-exercisers.  There  are  a scries  of 
questions  to  pose  to  oneself  to  determine 
whether  a physical  examination  is  neces- 
sary before  beginning  an  exercise  program, 
as  well  as  a list  of  physical  symptoms 
indicating  the  need  for  caution  during  a 
workout 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  both  in- 
tercsemg  and  informative  as  it  delineates 
specifically  graduated  exercise  programs  in 
such  activities  as  running,  swimming, 
walking,  basketball,  racquctball  and  tennis. 
Programs  are  worked  out  on  a weekly 
basis  from  the  beginner's  level  all  the  way 
to  maintenance.  This  specificity  in  terms  of 
what  to  do  and  how  much  of  it  to  do  is 
what  makes  the  book  useful.  Ocher  topics 
include  symptoms  of  over-cxercismg. 
warm-up  and  cool-down  routines  that  are 
made  clear  in  a series  of  drawings,  and 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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Who  tests  the  testers? 

n n m Ik  a r___  Bynam  recommcnrl<  


Continued  from  Page  7 
answer  before  responding. 

If  an  individual  learns  to  "play  the 
game"  and  give  the  organizational  re- 
sponses desired,  he  may  do  well  in  his  next 
asse«me.u  center.  The  word  gets  around 
quickly  on  how  to  respond  to  the  prob- 
lems. ^ 

Should  police  assessment  centers  be  graded 
hy  people  with  police  experience? 

A problem  that  frequently  arises  is 
that  the  tests  for  the  police,  as  with  all 
municipal  positions,  are  designed,  adminis- 
tered and  graded  by  individuals  in  the  city 
personnel  office.  The  extent  of  the  per- 
sonnel official's  knowledge  of  police  work 
is.^at  best,  obtained  from  a review  of  the 
literature.  Quite  often,  the  assessors  have 
no  experience  at  the  job  they  are  assessing. 
As  a result,  their  grading,  particularly  in 
the  m-basket  section,  tends  to  be  based  on 
subjective  opinion. 


Byham  recommends  line  managers  as 
a^cssors  because  they  arc  familiar  with  the 
jobs  for  which  the  participant  is  being 
assessed  and  can  therefore  better  judge  the 
participant’s  aptitude. 

A review  of  the  literature  is  important 
m designing  any  test,  for  it  explains  the 
formality  of  police  work.  However,  by 
expenencing  police  work,  one  learns  the 

realities  of  the  job. 

How  will  assessment  center  partieipants  act 
in  a real-life  situation? 

In  his  research.  Allen  I.  Kraut  found 
that  some  people  don’t  behave  naturally  in 
a^cssment  centers.  Some  individuals  wiU 
play  a role  and  act  like  capable  managers 
because  they  know  that  in  the  test  simula- 
tions they  will  not  have  to  live  with  the 
consequences  of  their  actions.  It  may  be 
admirable  to  sec  an  individual  demonstrate 
pod  abilities  in  leadership,  decision  mak- 
ing, organization  and  planning  ,n  a game. 


but  the  question  arises:  What  will  he  do 
when  his  acDons  may  result  in  injury  or 
death  to  an  individual? 

In  other  words,  some  people  may  do 
poorly  in  the  center  because  they  choke  up 
or  because  the  situation  is  artificial.  Others 
may  distort  their  real  selves  so  that  they 
look  good  in  the  testing,  but  they  may  not 
perform  well  in  real  life. 

Are  assessment  centers  valid? 

Research  has  shown  high-face  validity 
for  the  in-basket  portion  of  the  assessment 
center,  but  the  evidence  is  less  than 
conclusive.  Herbert  H.  Meyer  found  a 
negative  correlation  between  managerial  or 
supervisory  experience  and  in-basket  scores 
m a study  he  conducted.  Byham  feels  that 
because  of  this,  and  other  research,  that 
assessment  centers  can  be  utilized  in 
predicung  mid-management  performance 
rather  than  a person’s  capabilities  at  a 
lower-level  supervisory  position. 
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While  assessment  centers  may  improt 
selecQon  odds  for  supervisory  and  man 
genaJ  positions,  they  arc  by  no  meai 
perfect.  It  is  important  that  each  oreaniz: 
Don  validate  its  own  program. 

Conclusion 

While  the  current  interest  in  the  asses 
ment  center  as  a means  of  promotion  i 
police  departments  is  commendable  th 
testing  method  is  not  the  panacea 'ih: 
many  administrators  hope  it  will  be  It 
expensive  to  conduct  correctly,  and  man 
police  organizations  can  not  justify  th 
cost  in  their  already  tight  budgets,  so  the 
cut  comets.  They  use  in-house  manage, 
for  assessors  or  interviewers,  or  have  one  c 
two  individuals  from  the  city  personm 
branch  who  have  no  background  in  poli. 
mg,  as  assessor.  In-baskct  tests  may  b 
borrowed  from  other  police  department 
or.  worse  yet.  from  other  occupation.- 
With  the  heavy  influx  of  college 
educated  people  mto  the  police  ranks,  th 
tradiDonal  police  organization  may  fac 
some  problems  in  the  not  too  distan 
future.  These  officers  will  not  be  conten 
to  remain  m the  same  rank  for  25  year: 
They  will  not  want  to  hear  chat  there  ar 
only  so  many  rungs  on  the  ladder  to  th 
top  and  there  is  not  room  for  them 
It  IS  obvious  that  the  present  hierarch, 
c^  system  does  not  work.  Therefore,  w 
should  not  be  resting  for  preservation  o 
the  present  system,  but  we  should  b 
testing  for  people  capable  of  building 
new  system.  The  question  that  must  b. 
asked  IS  whether  the  assessment  center  i 
best  means  available  for  finding  indivi 
duals  to  build  chat  system  of  the  fumre. 

LAPD  may  get 
harsh  standards 
for  its  PDID 

Continued  from  Page  1 

councilman  once  headed.  His  reference 
the  PDID’s  infiltration  of  the  coum 
chamber  concerns  allegations  that  ; 
undercover  cop  may  have  breached  tl 
secunty  of  a meeting  his  counal  staff  hs 
with  a ciuzens  group. 

The  Gatcs-Yaroslavsky  dispute  spiUe 
over  into  the  hallways.  The  councilma 
accused  the  chief  of  having  “revened  bac 
to  the  old  poUcy  of  tight  lips,  delay  an 
lack  of  candor,"  while  Gates  likcnc 
Yaroslavsky’s  line  of  inquiry  to  “when  di- 
you  stop  beating  your  wife  quesoons.* 

The  chief  can  expect  littJe  suppor 
on  his  stand  from  Mayor  Bradley,  a forme 
LAPD  lieutenant,  who  said  he  disagree 
with  Gates’s  statements  that  public  dis 
cussion  of  the  PDID’s  budget  would  'en- 
danger the  bves  of  officers.’’ 

Bradley  will  probably  have  the  fina 
work  in  shaping  the  PDID  guidelines.  H< 
urged  the  city's  Police  Commission,  whose 
members  he  appoints,  to  quickly  adopt 
rules  defining  police  inteUigence-gatherini 
operations. 

The  mayor  took  credit  for  proposing 
the  current  restrictions  on  the  PDID.  but 
he  noted  that  the  existing  guidelines  don't 
go  far  enough.  “Some  things  were  not 
anticipated,  and  it  appears  there  was  an 
infiringement  on  the  constitutional  rights  ol 
certain  individuals,’’  he  said. 

When  reporters  pressed  him  to  elaborau 
on  the  remark,  Bradley  balked,  noting  that 
he  could  not  discuss  the  maner  further  foi 
fear  of  infringing  upon  a police  spying  suit 
that  has  been  filed  by  individuals  ant 
several  groups. 


Army  life  led  to  a life  of 
addiction  for 


(Fourth  in  a series.) 

Last  week  wc  saw  how  whitess  and 
Chinese  became  addicted  to  drugs  in  early 
America;  this  week  we  inspect  the  haphaz- 
ard use  of  drugs  in  the  military  and  amone 
blacks. 

Morphine  and  heroin  were  liberally 
administered  by  doctors  aiding  the 
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wounded  during  the  Spanish-American 
War.  Cannabis  was  so  popular  at  that  time 
soldiars  openly  smoked  the  drug  as  one 
would  cigarettes  during  the  building  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  When  Pershing  led  his 
punitive  expedition  into  Mexico  against 
Pancho  Villa  in  1916,  his  soldiers  were 
liberally  supplied  with  marijuana  by  na- 
tives. One  member  of  this  expedition  who 
was  particularly  fond  of  the  drug  was  Lt. 
George  S.  Patton  Jr. 

Morphine  became  a cure-all  in  the  eyes 
of  army  physicians,  who  universally  gave 
the  drug  to  wounded  soldiers  through  all 
the  major  wars  of  the  20th  century,  this 
drug  giving  way  to  heroin  which  was 
widely  used  by  U.S.  troops  serving  in 
Vietnam,  a practice  that  created  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  of  addicts. 

The  medical  messiahs  of  the  19ch  and 
20th  centuries,  especially  those  working  in 
the  U.S.  Army,  believed  morphine  to  be  a 
cure  for  the  opium  habit;  it  was  not. 
Heroin,  first  appearing  in  1898.  was 
thought  to  be  a cure  for  morphine.  Far 


many  soldiers 

from  being  the  "heroic”  (thus  the  name) 
savior  of  those  addicted  to  morphine,  its 
habit  was  even  more  deadly. 

Use  among  Blacks 

The  use  of  drugs,  panicuiarly  cannabis, 
by  American  blacks  is  consistent  with 
the  historical  social  oppression  exercised 
against  them  by  whites,  particularly  its 
rampant  development  from  slave  trade 
days  through  the  ante-bellum  South. 

Points  of  interest: 

•Blacks  in  the  Congo,  notably  Simba 
warriors,  for  centuries  used  hemp  to  rouse 
themselves  for  banlc  and  magically  guaran- 
tee immunity  from  harm. 

•In  the  I7th  century  West  African 
tribesmen  traded  slaves  among  themselves, 
then  with  the  Arabs,  and  were,  in  rum, 
themselves  traded.  To  endure  the  impossi- 
ble hardships  of  the  journey  to  the  New 
World,  slaves  consumed  great  quantities  of 
cannabis  to  desensitize  themselves  against 
disease,  starvation,  beatings  and  mutila- 
tion. 

•In  the  American  South  before  the  Civil 
war.  slaves  clandestinely  grew  small  plots 
of  hemp  undetected  by  their  white  mas- 
ters. It  became  a family  ritual,  even  to  the 
smallest  of  children,  to  smoke  hemp  m 
the  evening  as  a synthetic  escape  from  their 
plight. 

•Cannabis  became  an  element  of  the 
black  national  movements  of  the  1920's 
especially  among  the  followers  of  Marcus 
Garvey's  back-io-Africa  movement, 
(Copyright  1980  by  Jay  Robert  Nash 
Released  through  the  Cnmc  journal  Syndi- 
cate. Suite  226.  2561  N Clark  St.,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois  60614  ) 


Border  Patrol  union  holds  the  line 
in  protesting  brutality  charges 


Continued  from  Page  3 

"If  an  individual  claims  to  be  a U S.  citi- 
zen but  has  no  proof  ot  it.  you  have  only 
two  choices."  he  remarked.  "You  can 
break  him.  get  him  to  admit  he  is  not  a citi- 
zen. or  you  can  let  him  go  down  the  road. 
It  can  be  a very  exasperating  situation,  and 
our  men  in  the  field  get  very  little  help 
from  the  immigration  service  in  dealing 
with  the  problem." 

The  union  chief  was  particularly  con- 
cerned that  the  joint  probe  might  center  on 
incidents  of  verbal  abuse  by  agents  that  he 
siad  arise  from  sharp  questioning  of  sus- 
pected false  citizenship  claimants. 

"The  U.S.  Attorney  is  attempting  to 
indict  us  for  verbal  abuse  on  very  minor 
sorts  of  things,  but  wc  are  often  physically 
attacked  on  duty  and  he  won't  file  against 
the  people  who  attack  us.  It  is  damned 
unfair."  Bevans  said. 

Charging  that  the  MBPC  has  "over- 
reacted" to  the  investigation,  some  Justice 
Department  sources  maintained  that  while 
verbal  abuse  is  not  condoned,  it  would  not 
form  the  basis  for  criminal  action  against 
border  agents.  "Wc  aren't  on  a witch 
hunt,"  one  official  contended.  "But  there 
should  be  no  mistake  about  the  idea  that 
we  want  our  operations  to  be  clean  and 
fair." 

The  combined  Federal  probes  comes  on 
the  heels  of  the  conviction  of  two  Border 
Patrol  agents  who  were  among  five  charged 
with  civil  rights  violations  in  an  incident  on 
the  Mexican  border  last  summer.  The  case, 
which  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
history  of  the  Patrol,  was  reportedly 


intended  to  serve  as  a message  to  the  agents 
that  the  use  of  undue  force  would  not  be 
tolerated. 

Muriel  Watson  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees  contended 
that  a major  cleanup  of  the  agency  is  not 
needed.  "They  arc  trying  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  patrol  still  has  the  same  old  bunch 
of  cowboys  it  had  30  years  ago,  but  it  isn't 
true,”  she  said.  "What  is  true  is  that  they 
arc  asking  us  to  do  an  impossible  job  with 
almost  no  resources,  then  criticizing  us 
when  we  fail." 

Bevans  also  claimed  that  his  members 
were  being  unfairly  criticized.  "There  may 
be  some  frustration,  a bit  of  overzcalous- 
ness,  but  nothing  that  would  justify  all  the 
investigations  that  are  being  done.'  he 
suted. 


PPI 

Certified  Polygraph 
Examiner  Course 

Our  next  class  begins  September 
8.  1980.  consisting  of  264  hours 
over  a seven-week  period.  Monday 
to  Fridays,  days. 

Contact:  The  Professional  Poly- 
graph Institute.  Two  Penn  Plaza, 
Suite  1500,  New  York.  NY  10001 , 
Telephone:  (212)  594-2262. 


BURDEN'S  BEAT  By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 

Public’s  low  regard  for  police 
may  be  changing 

During  the  turbulent  1970’s  many  police  officen  developed  an  "us-against- 

cm  mentality  about  the  public.  Their  reasons  were  understandable.  Nobody 
enjoys  being  called  a "pig,"  and  nobody  enjoys  being  the  target  of  smdent 
rabble-rousers  with  calls  to  "off  the  cops." 

And  if  the  abuse  they  were  forced  to  take  at  demonstrations  and  riots  wasn't 
bad  enough,  the  poUcc  also  suffered,  as  an  establishment  institution  like  the 
government,  church  and  press,  from  a widespread  loss  of  confidence  and  authority. 
No  longer  was  a policeman’s  word  taken  automatically  as  final  truth. 

It  used  to  be  that  when  a police  officer  testified  in  court,  the  jury  had  no 
doubt  that  what  he  said  was  true.  Today,  even  in  cases  where  an  officer  actually 
^w  a crime  committed,  many  jurors  arc  sk^tical.  In  one  recent  case  ,n  New  York 
for  example,  a man  accused  of  slashing  the  throat  of  a decoy  officer  disguised  as  a 
bum  was  acquitted  of  attempted  murder  despite  positive  identification  by  the 
officer  and  two  back-up  ponccmcn.  Said  a juror  in  that  case.  “The  level  of  police 
credibility  ,s  just  incredible,  frightening.  No  one  in  the  jury  room  actually  believed 
the  police.”  ' 

Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  District  Attorney  Eugene  Gold  believes  the  decline  in  police 
credibility  is  a fallout  from  Watergate  and  charter  of  police  brutality  and  corrup- 
tion. "Simply  because  government  or  the  police  say  something  is  so  not  necessarily 
going  to  be  believed  any  more  by  jurors,"  he  said. 

On  the  other  hand,  Manhattan  DA  Robert  M.  Morgenthau  thinks  that  the 
police  are  more  highly  regarded  now  than  they  were  in  the  mid-70’s.  Five  years  ago, 
he  contended,  "the  police  were  generally  more  in  disrepute." 

There  arc  a few  unrelated  hints  that  Morgenthau  may  be  right  - that  in  fact 
the  ode  is  turning  in  the  public’s  perception  of  police.  Just  about  every  officer  who 
lived  through  the  disorderly  70’s  recalls  incidents  when  bystanders  refused  to 
intervene  on  the  side  of  police.  They  “didn’t  want  to  get  involved." 

Now  consider  three  incidents  early  this  year  in  New  York  City : 

Item:  Six  passengers  subdue  a kmfe-wielding  robber  in  a Manhattan  subway 
station  and  hold  him  for  police. 

Item:  A 72-ycar-oid  lawyer  riding  a subway  in  Brooklyn  hears  cries  of  “Thief! 
Grab  him!"  and  when  the  suspect  flees  at  the  next  stop,  the  lawyer  knocks  him 
down  with  a body  block  and  helps  other  passengers  hold  him  until  police  arrive. 

Item;  An  1 8-ycar-old  high  school  student  is  driving  in  Queens  and  spots  a pair 
of  muggers  struggling  with  an  elderly  woman.  He  runs  to  the  woman’s  aid  and  is 
shot  in  the  elbow  by  the  muggers,  but  they  flee  without  her  bag  Says  the  young 
nun,  "I’d  do  the  same  thing  again  because  that's  pan  of  being  a citizen." 

Three  such  incidents  in  one  city  don't  necessarily  make  a national  trend,  but 
they  are  heartening  evidence  that  some  people  are  no  longer  willing  to  leave  the 
whole  burden  of  fighting  crime  to  the  police.  The  incidents  also  suggest  that  some 
citizens  arc  returning  to  the  old  view  that  the  cops  are  the  good  guys. 

The  officer  who  arrested  the  knife-toong  robber  in  the  Manhattan  subway 
pointed  out,  "Before,  you  would  make  an  arrest  and  people  would  look  at  you  and 
make  sure  you  didn't  put  the  cuffs  on  too  tight.  Now  people  are  waking  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  police  can’t  do  the  job  alone.  They  congratulated  me.  I felt  pretty 
good  about  that.” 

If  a trend  is  developing,  it  may  be  because  of  newspaper  and  television  reports 
of  citizens  intervening,  according  to  Dr.  Robert  Panzarella,  a psychologist  on  the 
faculty  of  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice.  He  noted  that  when  some  citizens 
are-  shown  to  have  stopped  criminals  without  serious  harm  to  themselves,  others 
may  be  encouraged  to  do  the  sanlc.  Why  some  people  intervene  is  uncertain,  he  I 
said.  What  wc  do  know  is  that  people  arc  more  likely  to  act  when  they  think 
someone  is  in  trouble  and  less  likely  to  do  so  when  the  crime  only  involves  property 
loss,  such  as  breaking  into  a car,”  he  added. 

Of  course,  not  every  citizen  is  prepared  to  tackle  a criminal.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  of  a letter  to  The  New  York  Times.  "The  problem  of  crime  must 
remain  solely  the  responsibility  of  the  city  government  and  police.  If  subway  riders 
are  now  to  assume  the  role  of  sheriffs,  they  should  be  issued  handguns  with  their 
tokens." 

The  police  don  t want  citizens  in  pitched  battles  with  criminals,  either.  "Wc 
don  t want  kamikaze  pilots,"  said  Detective  Jack  Meeks  of  the  NYCPD  Crime 
Prevention  Section.  "Sometimes  you  can  do  more  good  by  shouting  for  help, 
making  a noise,  attracting  attention.  But  if  you  cannot  personally  aid  a victim,  we 
feel  there  is  still  a moral  obligation  to  call  91 1 quickly, " 

No  officer  could  ask  for  more.  And  recent  events  in  New  York,  at  least, 
indicate  that  more  and  more  citizens  are  meeting  their  "moral  obligation"  to  side 
with  the  police. 

(Ordvtay  P Burden  invites  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  Blvd., 
Westwood  P.O..  Washington  Twp.,  NJ  07675.) 


Putting  your  heart  into  fitness 


Continued  from  Page  11 

hints  on  keeping  motivation  high. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  concise  and 
practical  books  on  exercise  this  reviewer 
has  read.  The  writing  is  clear,  points  are 
illustrated  with  lively  examples  and  the 
author  recognizes  and  attempts  to  solve 
the  main  problem  associated  with  a fitness 
program:  how  to  make  it  enjoyable  enough 
to  become  an  integral  part  of  one's  life. 
Anyone  interested  in  a supportive  and 


easy-to-read  guide  to  starting  an  cxercist 
program  should  purchase  this  paperback 

—Susan  Larkir 


Read  a good  book  lately? 

Tell  us  about  it,  The  editors  are 
always  interested  in  receiving 
typed  reviews  of  new  criminal  jus- 
tice literature.  Send  your-  sub- 
missions to;  LEN  Books.  -144  W, 
56th  St..  N.Y..  NY  10019, 
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Position  openings  in  the  criminal  justice  system 

c-  The  City  of  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia,  is  and  background  examinations.  Salary  will  range  from  P.O.  Box  1456,  Atlanta,  GA.  30571.  Tele 


Chief  nf  Police.  The  City  of  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia,  is 
conducting  an  executive  search  for  an  individual  to  ad- 
niinisicr  the  planning,  development  and  direction  of  the 
city's  police  department. 

The  force  of  372  sworn  and  204  civilian  personnel 
IS  rcpunsiblc  for  policing  a city  of  276,000.  Position  re- 
quires extensive  administrative  experience  in  all  phases 
of  law  enforcement  and  a bachelor's  degree  with  major 
course  work  in  police  science,  criminal  justice  or  public 
administration.  A master's  degree  is  preferred,  as  is 
supplemental  training  at  a state  or  national  police  train- 
ing institute  Starting  salary  range  is  $32,520  to  $34,680. 

Submit  a resume  to  City  of  Virginia  Beach.  Depart- 
ment of  Personnel,  Municipal  Center,  Virginia  Beach, 
VA  234S6  The  application  deadline  is  August  31.  1980 

Division  Commander.  Westminster.  Colorado,  is  seeking 
an  experienced  administrator  who  will  rotate  in  super- 
vising three  police  divisions  involved  in  support  services, 
investigations  and  patrol. 

The  initial  assignment  will  involve  support  services, 
managing  such  functions  as  central  communications, 
records,  crime  data  analysis,  pcrsonnel/traimng.  supplies, 
equipment  purchases/inventory,  and  building  mainte- 
nance. 

Interested  candidates  must  have  a combination  of 
education  and  experience  equal  to  a four-year  college 
degree,  plus  at  least  three  years  of  responsible  adminis- 
trative experience  at  the  lieutenant  level  Applicants 
will  be  required  to  pass  physical,  polygraph,  psychological 
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and  background  examinations.  Salary  wilt  range  from 
$23,000  to  $28,000,  depending  upon  experience.  An  ex- 
cellent fringe  benefit  package  will  be  provided. 

Applications  should  be  addressed  to  Personnel  Of- 
fice, City  of  Westminster,  3031  West  76th  Avenue.  West- 
minster, CO  80030.  Resumes  must  be  submitted  by  July 
31.  1980 

Criminal  Justicc/Law  Enforcement  Faculty.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology/Criminal  Justice  at  the  University  of 
Scranton  has  a position  available  to  teach  courses  on 
juvenile  delinquency  and  gangs,  criminal  justice  manage- 
ment and  policy,  and  criminological  research  The  teach- 
ing load  will  consist  of  1 2 class  hours  per  week. 

Qualifications  include  a Ph  D or  ABD,  teaching  or 
legal  experience,  and  a commitment  to  teaching  ex- 
cellence. Rank  of  this  tenure  track  appointment,  which 
will  begin  on  September  1,  1980,  is  open.  Salary  will  be 
competitive. 

Send  a resume  and  letters  of  recommendation  to. 
Chair,  Department  of  Sociology/Criminal  Justice,  Univer- 
sity of  Scranton.  Scranton,  PA  18S10. 

Insinictor  Muskingum  Area  Technical  College  in  Zanes- 
ville. Ohio  is  seeking  an  individual  with  a baccalaureate 
degree  and  five  years  of  police  experience  to  teach  law  en- 
forcement and  related  courses  in  a two  year  college.  Some 
liaison  with  local  agencies  and  instruction  in  the  Ohio 
Police  Officer  Training  Academy  administered  by  the 
College  are  included  in  the  job  responsibilities. 

Inquiries  and  resumes  should  be  directed  to  Dr  James 
P Long,  1555  Newark  Rd..  Zanesville.  OH  43701.  Tele- 
phone (614)  454-2501  Applications  will  be  accepted 
through  July  3.  1980 

Supervisor,  Traffic  Services.  Successful  candidate  will 
supervise  traffic  training  programs  for  state  and  local 
officers  and  coordinate  supervisory  and  management 
programs.  Salary  will  be  negotiable. 

Reply  to  Superintendent,  Georgia  Police  Academy. 


P.O.  Box  1456,  Atlanta,  GA.  30571.  Telephone  (4* 
656-6105 

Police  Instructor.  Individual  will  be  responsible 
instruction  in  physical  education,  techniques  and  mceh 
ICS  of  arrest,  and  other  related  subjects.  BA  or  BS 
physical  education  plus  police  experience  preferr 
Salary  will  be  negotiable 

Send  applications  to  Superintendent,  Georgia  Pol 
Academy,  P.O.  Box  1456,  Atlanta,  GA  30371  T> 
l>hone  (404)656-6105 


Work,  work,  work,  work. . . 

When  your  agency  has  a position  opening,  let  LEI 
help  you  fill  it.  Send  notices  to;  LEN  Jobs.  444  We? 
56th  St..  New  York,  NY  10019.  (212)  489-3589. 


Minority 

Law  Enforcement  Officers 

The  Orange  County,  Florida,  Sheriff 
Department  is  seeking  minority  applican 
for  deputy  sheriff  Current  salary  range 
$12,729  to  $16,244  plus  incentive  pay  u 
to  $1,560  annually.  Substantial  increaj 
on  October  1.  1980  Subsidized  medica 
dental  and  life  insurance  Excellent  retiri 
ment  and  other  benefits.  Individual  a 
plan 

Please  send  name,  date  of  birth,  addres 
telephone  number  to:  Director  of  Ai 
ministration.  Orange  County  Sheriff 
Department.  One  North  Court  Avenui 
Orlando,  Florida  32801  Telephor 
number  (305)  420-3092 
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POLICE  AND  THE  ELDERLY 

Edited  by  Arnold  P.  Goldstein, 
William  J.  Hoyer,  and  Philip  J. 
Monti 

126  pp  0 08  023893  9 s $6.95 
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THE  CRIMINAL'S  IMAGE  OF 
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By  Ronald  L.  Carter  and  Kim 
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POLICE  CRISIS 
INTERVENTION 

By  Arnold  P.  Goldstein  et  al 

175  pp  0 08  023874  2 s $7.65 
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CRIME  AND  JUSTICE  IN 
AMERICA:  Critical  issues 
for  the  Future 

Edited  by  John  T.  O'Brien  and 
Marvin  Marcus 

375  pp  0 08  025549  3 5 $12.95 

1979  0 08  025857  2 6 $35.00 

CRIME  AND  ITS 
MODIFICATION:  A Social 
Learning  perspective 

By  Michael  Nietzel 

309  pp  0 08  023877  7 s $9  75 
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Performance 
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August  3-7,  1980,  Practice  Workshop, 
resented  by  The  American  Society  of 
Criminology  To  be  held  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Sheraton  Hotel.  For  more  details, 
contact.  The  American  Society  of  Cnmino- 
, logy,  1314  Kinnear  Road,  Suite  212, 
Columbus.  OH  43212.  Telephone.  (634) 
422-9207 

• • • 

August  3-8,  1980.  International  Seminar 
of  the  International  Association  of  Auto 
Theft  Investigators.  To  be  held  in  Arling- 
ton Heights.  Illinois.  Fee:  $55.  For  further 
information,  write:  lAATl  Program  Com- 
mittee, PO  Box  36.  Benscnville,  IL  60106. 
• • • 

August  7-10,  1980.  The  Law  Enforce- 
ment Hypnosis  Four-Day  Seminar.  To  be 
held  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Hypnosis  Institute,  Inc.  For 
further  information,  contact:  Dr.  Martin 
Reiser,  Director,  Law  Enforcement  Hyp- 
nosis Institute.  Inc.,  303  Gretna  Green 

Way,  Isos  Angeles,  CA  90049.  Telephone 
(213)  476-6024 

♦ • • 

August  8,  1980,  SSO-Hour  Basic  Recruit 

Course.  Presented  by  Lake  County  Area 
Vocational  it  Technical  Center.  For  further 
information  contact:  Kenneth  A.  Bragg, 
Director.  2031  Durt  Street.  Eustis,  FL 
32726. 

♦ ♦ » 

August  11-13,  1980.  Police  Executive 
Media  Relations  Workshop,  Presented  by 
the  Southwestern  Legal  Foundation  For 
further  information,  contact-  The  South- 
western Legal  Foundation,  P.O.  Box  707, 
Richardson,  TX  75080.  Telephone-  (214) 
690-23  77. 

# • • 

August  11-15,  1980.  Public  Program 
Evaluation.  Presented  by  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  For  further  in- 
formarion  please  eontaet  Director  of  the 
Summer  Session.  Room  E 19-356.  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  Cam- 
bridge. MA  02139- 

♦ • • 

August  12-14,  1980.  Barricaded  Sus- 
pects. To  be  held  in  Norfolk.  Virginia, 
by  Harper  St  Row  Media.  Fee:  $375. 
For  more  details,  contact:  Harper  St  Row 
Media,  10  E.  53rd  Street.  New  York.  N Y 
10022. 

♦ • • 

August  18-22,  1980.  School  Violence  & 
Vandalism  Workshop.  Presented  by  The 
National  School  Resource  Network  in 
cooperaaon  with  the  University  of  Mis- 
soun-Columbia  Juvenile  Justice  Academy. 
To  be  held  in  Columbia,  Missouri:  For 
more  details,  contact:  Richard  D Ruddle, 
Police  Juvenile  Services,  University  of 
Missoun-Columbia,  307  Watson  Place, 
Columbia.  MO  65211. 

• • • 

August  20.  1980.  Six-Hour  Breathalyzer 
Refresher  Course.  Presented  by  Lake 
County  Area  Vocational  & Technical 
Center.  For  more  details,  sec:  August  8. 

4 • • 

August  25-29,  1980.  Police  Public 
Information  Seminar.  Presented  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  To  be  held  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  For 
more  details,  contact:  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  11  Firstfield 
Road.  Gaithersburg.  MD  20760.  Tele- 
phone: (301)  948-0922. 

• 4 « 

August  26-28,  1980.  Field  Training 
Officer  Seminar.  To  be  held  in  Denver. 
Colorado,  by  Harper  St  Row  Media,  Fee: 
$275.  For  more  details,  see:  August  12-14, 

4 4 4 

August  26-30,  1980.  Eighth  Annual 
Conference  of  the  National  Black  Police 
Association  To  be  held  at  the  Sheraton 
Centre  Hotel.  New  York  City.  For  more 


details,  contact  National  Black  Police 
Association,  5409  Beverly  Road.  Brooklyn, 
NY  11203. 

• 4 • 

August  27-29,  1980.  Assessment  Center 
Methods  Seminar.  To  be  held  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  by  Theorem  Institute.  Fee  $350 
For  more  details,  contact  Theorem  Insti- 
tute, 1782  Technology  Drive,  San  Jose, 
CA95110. 

4 4 4 

August  27-29,  1980.  18th  Annual 

Seminar  on  Cause  and  Origin  of  Fires  and 
Explosions.  Sponsored  by  the  National 
Association  of  Fire  Investigators.  To  be 
held  at  the  Chicago  Lakeshore  Hotel.  Fee; 
$100.  For  further  information,  contact: 
National  Association  of  Fire  Investigators. 
S3  West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago.  IL 
60604. 

4 4 4 

September  3-5,  1980.  Burglary  Investi- 
gation. Presented  by  Center  for  Criminal 
Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve  University- 
Fee  $125.  For  more  details,  contact; 
Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  (Zase  Western 
Reserve  Law  School.  Cleveland.  OH 
44106-  Telephone  (216)  368-3308 

4 4 4 

September  7-11.  1980.  Hostage  Tactics 
and  Negotiations  Training  Program.  Pre- 
sented by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates. 
Fee:  $440.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact. Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates. 
North  Mountain  Pines  Training  Center, 
Route  Two,  Box  342,  Winchester,  VA 
22601.  Telephone:  (703)  662-7288. 

4 4 4 

September  8-10,  1980.  Major  Case  In- 
vestigation Seminar  Presented  by  Harper  8c 
Row  Media.  Fee  $325.  For  more  details, 
sec-  August  12-14. 

4 4 4 

September  8-10,  1980.  Civil  Liabilities 
course.  To  be  held  in  San  Jose.  California, 
by  the  Theorem  Institute.  Fee:  $350.  For 
more  details,  consult;  August  27-29. 

4 4 4 

September  8-12,  1980.  Sex  Crimes 
Course  Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute 
for  Law  Enforcement.  Fee  $125.  For 
more  details,  contact-  Robert  B Lcgardcn. 
Director,  Florida  Institute  for  Law  En- 
forcement. P.O.  Box  13489,  St  Petersburg. 
FL  33733. 

4 4 4 

September  8-19,  1980.  On-Scene  Acci- 
dent Investigation  Program-  Presented 
by  The  Traffic  Institute.  Fee;  $500.  For 
further  information,  contact:  Registrar, 
The  Traffic  Inscicuie,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 555  Clark  Street,  Evanston,  IL 
60204. 

4 4 4 

September  8 - October  3.  1980,  Crime 
Prevention  Theory,  Practice  fit  Manage- 
ment Seminar.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee:  $750. 
For  more  details,  contact:  Admissions 
Coordinator,  National  Crime  Prevention 
Institute,  School  of  Justice  Administration, 
University  of  Louisville,  Shelby  Campus, 
Louisville,  KY  40292  Telephone  (502) 
588-6987. 

4 4 4 

September  9-10,  1980.  Auto  Theft 
Seminar  To  be  held  in  Springfield,  Mis- 


souri, by  the  Institute  of  Public  Safety 
Education  at  the  University  of  Missoun- 
Columbia.  For  more  information,  contact: 
Institute  of  Public  Safety  Education  at  the 
University  of  Missoun-Columbia.  307  Wat- 
son Place,  Columbia.  MO  65211. 

4 4 4 

September  10-11,  1980.  Basic  Police 
Juvenile  Procedures  Seminar.  To  be  held  in 
Mansfield,  Missouri,  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Safety  Education  at  the  University 
of  Missoun-Columbia.  For  more  informa- 
tion. consult:  September  9-10. 

4 4 4 

September  12,  1980.  Intra-Department 

Relations  Training  Program,  Presented  by 
Center  for  Criminal  Justice.  C!ase  Western 
Reserve  University.  Fee  $140.  For  more 
details,  consult-  September  3*5. 

4 4 4 

September  17-19,  1980,  Child  Abuse 

Seminar-  Sponsored  by  the  University  of 
Maryland.  University  College.  Conferences 
and  Institutes  Program.  Fee  $230.  For 
more  details,  contact:  Law  Enforcement 
Insntute,  University  of  Maryland,  Univer- 
sity College,  Conferences  and  Institutes 
Program,  University  Boulevard  at  Adelphi 
Road,  College  Park,  MD  20742.  Tele- 
phone: (301)  454-5237. 

4 4 4 

September  18.  1980.  Instructor  Tech- 
niques Course  Presented  by  Lake  County 
Area  Vocational  and  Technical  Center.  For 
further  details,  consult  August  8 

4 4 4 

September  20-27,  1980.  Crowd  Control 
and  Use  of  Chemical  Agents  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Regional  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Center.  For  more  details,  contact 
Yosemite  Community  College  District. 
PO  Box  4065,  Modesto,  CA  95352. 

4 4 4 

September  22-24,  1980,  Funding 

Sources  for  Law  Enforcement  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. University  of  North  Florida,  4567 
St.  Johns  Bluff  Road.  S.  Jacksonville.  FL 
32216, 

4 4 4 

September  22-24.  1980.  Crisis  Interven- 
tion Course-  Presented  by  Theorem  Insti- 
tute. To  be  held  in  San  Jose,  California. 
For  further  information,  see:  August  27- 
29. 

4 4 4 

September  22-25,  1980.  26th  Annual 
Seminar  and  Exhibits.  Presented  by  the 
American  Society  for  Industrial  Security. 
To  be  held  in  Miami,  Florida.  Fee:  ASIS 
members  $160;  non-members  $215.  For 
further  information  and  registration  assis- 
tance, please  call  or  write  The  American 
Society  for  Industrial  Security,  200  K 
Street,  N W-.  Washington.  DC  20006.  Tele- 
phone: (202)  331-7887. 

4 4 4 

September  22-26,  1980.  Police  Juvenile 
Procedures  Course  To  be  held  in  Denver. 
Colorado,  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  For  more  details,  con- 
sult- August  25-29- 

4 4 4 

September  22-26,  1980.  Combating  the 
Arson-for-Profii  Menace.  Presented  by  the 
U-S-  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  fit  Fire- 
arms. For  further  information,  contact. 


Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  8c  Firearms, 
Washington.  DC  20226.  Telephone;  (202) 
566-7268.  ' 

• 4 4 

September  22-26,  1980.  Arson  Investi- 
gation Seminar  for  Public  Safety  Agencies. 
Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute.  Fee 
$340.  For  further  information,  see.  Sep- 
tember 8-19.  1 

4 4 4 

September  23-24,  1980.  Homicide  In- 
vestigation Seminar  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  Col- 
lege. To  be  held  in  New  York  City.  For 
more  information,  contact.  Ms,  Barbara 
Natow,  Criminal  Justice  Center,  Room 
2203.  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York. 

NY  10019-  Telephone:  (212)  247-1600  or 
(212)  247-1606. 

4 4 4 

September  23-25,  1980.  Police  Manage- 
ment Course.  Presented  by  the  Center  for 
Criminal  Justice  at  Case  Western  Reserve 
Univesity.  Fcc:  $125.  For  more  details, 
consult-  September  3-5,  1980. 

4 4 4 

September  24-28,  1980.  Four-Day 

Certified  Course  in  Lie  Detection  and 
Stress  Analysis  Using  The  Mark  It  Voice 
Analyzer-  Presented  by  Law  Enforcement 
Associates,  Inc.  Fee;  $400.  For  more  de- 
tails, contact;  Grimm  Dc  Panicis,  General 
Manager.  88  Holmes  Street,  Box  128, 
Belleville,  NJ  07109. 

4 4 4 

September  25-26,  1980.  Labor  Rela- 
tions Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Centet  of  John  Jay  College.  To  be 
held  in  New  York  City.  For  further  infor- 
mation, consult:  September  23-24 

• 4 4 

September  28-Octobcr  2.  1980.  Crowds. 
Disorders,  and  Demonstrations  Workshop 
Presented  by  Richard  W Kobetz  fit  Asso- 
ciates. Tuition;  $440.  For  further  informa- 
tion. consult:  September  7-11. 

4 4 4 

September  29-October  1.  1980.  Risk 
Reduction:  Firearms  Armor,  Negligence 
Course.  To  be  held  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  For  more  details,  consult  August 
25-29. 

4 4 4 

October  6-10,  1980.  Police  Traffic 
Radar  Instructor  Course  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management, 
University  of  North  Florida  Fee.  $225 
For  further  information,  consult  Septem- 
ber 22-24 

4 4 4 

October  7-10,  1980.  Train-the-Trainer 

Course.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Maryland.  University  College,  Conferences 
and  Institutes  Program.  Fee:  $295.  For 

more  information,  consult;  September  17- 
19. 


Group  plan 

Free  copies  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  are  available  for 
group  meetings  of  criminal 
justice  practitioners  and 
educators.  Send  your  re- 
quest at  least  a month  in  ad- 
vance of  your  group's 
meeting,  stating  the  number 
of  complimentary  issues  you 
require.  Contact:  Gerry 

Paulino,  Law  Enforcement 
News.  Complimentary 
Copies.  Room  2104,  444 
West  56th  Street,  New  York 
City.  NY  10019.Telephone; 
(212)  489-3589. 
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People  & places: 


Dominelli  honored;  undersized  recruit  falls 
short  on  test;  woman  named  to  head  CCC 


New  products 
for  law  enforcement 


lACP  president  Joseph  ,S.  DomincUi  got 
the  spirit  last  month,  when  the  Naaonal 
Society  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion awarded  him  its  annual  Law  Enforce- 
ment Medal.  The  national  award  was 
presented  to  the  Rotterdam,  New  York, 
police  chief  at  a banquet  hosted  by 
Virginia’s  George  Washington  NSSAR 
Chapter.  Past  recipients  of  the  medal 
include  the  late  FBI  director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover. 

• • • 

Burton  Gutterman,  the  foui>foot-thrce 
aspiring  policeman  who  was  featured  in  a 
LEN  photo  story  last  year,  says  he  has 
been  reduced  to  selling  pencils  on  street 
comers  because  he  was  turned  down  by  the 
Boston  Police  Department. 

The  27-year-old  University  of 
Massachusetts  graduate  contends  he  got 
short  shrifted  due  to  height  discrimination, 
but  the  department  said  Gutterman  failed 
his  medical  exam  and  lied  on  his  applica- 
tion by  claiming  he  was  a city  resident. 

Gutterman  had  been  petitioning 
Governor  Edward  J.  King  and  other  state 
officials  about  the  Boston  police  job,  but 
he  now  spends  his  dmc  parading  around 
the  Statchousc  with  pencils,  a tin  cup  and  a 


placard  reading:  “Governor  King  and  his 
high-paid  professionals  offer  me  welfare, 
not  work." 

♦ • • 

Continuing  in  its  tradition  of  innova- 
tion, the  Citizens  Crime  Commission  of 
Philadelphia  recently  elected  its  first 
female  president. 

Christ!  W,  Hastings  will  become  the 
first  woman  to  head  a major,  independent 
anticrime  group  in  the  United  Sutes,  after 
serving  for  16  years  on  the  CCC’s  board  of 
directors.  A graduate  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  Hastings  works  in 
the  Corporate  Responsibility  Department 
of  the  Girard  Bank. 

Also  elected  to  one-year  terms  were 
four  CCC  vice  presidents.  They  arc  David 
C.  Carney,  D.  Donald  Jamieson,  John  Yago 
Jr.  and  Robert  B.  Wolf. 

♦ • • 

Security  specialist  Joseph  F.  Duncan 
Sr.  walked  away  with  the  1979  Man  of  the 
Year  Award  presented  recently  by  the 
National  Burglar  and  Fire  Alarm  Associa- 
tion (NBFAA).  The  chairman  of  Nash- 
ville’s Security  Alarms  and  Services, 
Duncan  served  as  NBFAA  president  from 
197710  1979. 


Supreme  Court  Briefs 


Continued  from  Page  5 
law  where  the  cause  of  action  occurred 
must  be  applied.  Under  Indiana  laws  re- 
garding survivorship  and  wrongful  death, 
the  amount  of  damages  recoverable  was 
less  than  $10,000,  and  consequently  the 
District  Court  dismissed  the  action.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit 
reversed,  holding  that  Federal  common  law 
allowed  the  survival  of  the  action. 

In  affirming  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  the  Supreme  Court  stressed 
that  “only  a uniform  Federal  rule  of 
survivorship  will  suffice  to  redress  the 
constitutional  deprivation  here  alleged  and 
to  protect  against  repetition  of  such  con- 
duct." 

Writing  for  a seven-member  majority. 
Associate  Justice  Brennan  explained  that 
the  action  being  brought  by  the  mother  of 
the  deceased  is  commonly  known  as  a 
Bivens  action.  (In  1971  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  Bivens  t>.  Six  Unknown  Named 
Agents  of  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics, 
403  U S.  388,  which  established  that  the 
"victims  of  a constitutional  violation  by 
a Federal  agent  have  a right  to  recover 
damages  against  the  official  in  Federal 
court  despite  the  absence  of  any  statute 
conferring  such  a right." 

The  majority  opinion  reasoned  that  a 
Bivens  action  is  more  effective  than  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  action  which  the 
deceased’s  mother  had  the  option  of  pur- 
suing- Justice  Brennan  noted  that  since  a 
Bivens  action  is  against  a specific  individual 
or  group  of  individuals  rather  than  the 
government  it  is  more  effective  in  deterring 
Federal  employees’  actions.  Other  ad- 
vantages noted  by  Brennan  included  the 
fact  that  punitive  damages  were  awardable 
and  a jury  trial  could  be  requested  in 
Bivens  actions  but  not  in  actions  brought 
under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act- 

In  a very  brief  dissent  Chief  Justice 
Burger  stated  that  he  would  not  join  in 
an  opinion  which  strengthened  the  Bivens 
decision,  which  he  thought  was  incorrectly 


decided.  The  Chief  Justice  succinctly  noted 
that  the  "Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  provides 
an  adequate  remedy  for  prisoners' 
claims  of  medical  mistreatment.  For  me. 
that  is  the  end  of  the  matter." 

In  a dissent  which  ran  to  twice  the 
length  of  the  majority  opinion,  the  often- 
dissenting  Associate  Justice  Rchnquist 
criticized  that  the  Constitution  did  not  give 
the  Supreme  Court  the  power  to  "infer  a 
private  civil  damage  remedy  from  the 
Eighth  Amendment  or  any  other  constitu- 
tional provision.  The  creation  of  such 
remedies  is  a task  that  is  more  appropriate- 
ly viewed  as  falling  within  the  legislative 
sphere  of  authority,"  (Carlson  v.  Green, 
No.  78-1261,  decision  announced  April  22, 
1980.) 

DC  eviction  plan 
draws  tenant 
jeers  & cheers 

Continued  from  Page  1 
action  when  he  announced  the  plan  to  a 
meeting  of  about  3S  public  housing  council 
presidents.  One  described  the  new  policy  as 
“wonderful”  but  another  indicated  that 
the  concept  was  unjust. 

“Some  people  try  hard  to  raise  their 
chUdren  right,  and  it  would  be  bad  to  evict 
those  people,”  the  second  participant  said, 
requesting  not  to  be  identined.  “Parents 
don’t  know  what  their  children  are  doing” 
at  all  times. 

In  spite  of  the  protests,  Glee  is  prepared 
to  put  the  new  policy  into  effect  in  the 
coming  weeks.  With  the  assistance  of  a 
D.C.  Superior  Court  judge,  he  is  devising  a 
method  by  which  his  office  would  receive  a 
list  of  all  persons  convicted  of  crimes  in 

Washington.  Their  addresses  and  the  ad- 
dresses where  the  offenses  were  committed 
would  be  cross-checked  against  public 
housing  addresses. 


Items  about  new  or  modified  products  are  based  on  news  releases  and/or  ochc> 
formation  received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  h 
in  should  be  understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  Nt 


PARKING  BOOT  — Rhino  Products  Inc. 
has  redesigned  its  popular  Vehicle  Immobi- 
lizer, incorporating  a new  stud  locking 
device  which  requires  a special,  patented 
wrench  to  disassemble  tlie  unit. 

Engineered  to  be  locked  onto  a wheel  of 
an  illegally  parked  car  in  less  than  one 
minute,  the  Rhino  eliminates  the  need  for 


taking  vehicles  into  custody,  towing  and 
inventory  of  its  condition  and  contents. 

Also  known  as  the  "Denver  boot,"  the 
device  is  constructed  of  structural  steel 
tubing  in  a configuration  that  is  intended 
to  be  lightweight  and  durable.  Three 
moving  parts  — an  inner  jaw,  an  outer  jaw 
and  a bolt  — are  designed  to  grip  a parking 
violator’s  wheel  until  the  authprides  return 
to  open  the  device’s  padlock. 

Available  in  four  sizes  to  fit  vehicles 
ranging  from  mini-compacts  to  semi  tractor 
trailers,  the  Vehicle  Immobilizer  can  be 
ordered  from:  Rhino  Products  Inc.,  3188 
West  Alameda  Avenue,  Denver,  CO  80219. 
Telephone;  (303)  936-3203. 

• • » 

GUN  CLEANING  PROGRAM  - “Cleaning 
Firearms”  is  a sound/slidc  program  that 
presents  a concise  explanadon  of  the 
thorough  and  proper  procedures  for  keep- 
ing weapons  in  good  working  order. 

Distributed  by  MTl  Tclcprograms.  the 
13-minute  3Smm  slide  show  is  designed  to 
teach  law  enforcement,  security  and  mili- 
tary personnel  the  simple  step-by-step 
process  for  cleaning  a revolver,  a semi-auto- 
matic and  a sho^n.  Each  type  of  firearm 
is  broken  down  to  its  basic  components 
and  analyzed  m detail. 

In  addition  to  the  "how-to”  aspect  of 
the  course,  the  presentation  stresses  that 
dirty  firearms  arc  unpredictable  and  dan- 
gerous, showing  the  types  of  damage  that 
can  result  when  a gun  is  not  properly 
maintained.  The  100-frame  color/sound 
program  is  accompanied  by  a 20-page 
leader’s  guide. 

For  purchase  or  rental  information, 
conuct:  MTI  Teleprograms  Inc.,  4825 
North  Scott  Street,  Suite  23.  Schiller  Park, 
IL  60176.  Telephone;  (800)  323-1900. 

• • • 

TEAR  GAS  BATON  — Monadnock  Life- 
time Products  is  manufacturing  a line  of 
dual-purpose  control  weapons  which  com- 
bine the  force  of  a billy  dub  or  nightstick 
with  the  power  of  a tear  gas  dispenser. 

A recessed  thum^  groove  release  allows 
normal  use  of  the  baton  without  the 
danger  of  acddcntal  gas  discharge,  while 
providing  for  easy  firing  and  sight  align- 
ment in  situations  where  the  use  of  tear  gas 
is  warranted. 

The  device’s  tear  gas  canister,  which  can 
be  replaced  in  approximately  10  seconds, 
fires  a 1 2-to-l  8-foot  stream,  rendering  the 
target  helpless  for  20  to  30  minutes.  Each 
refill  contains  about  25,  two-second  bursts 


of  an  irritant  material  that  is  fom 
so  as  not  to  affect  those  not  d 
contacted  with  it. 

The  Monadnock  line  indudes  t' 
batons  in  12"  and  14”  billy  sizes,  2 
24"  nightstick  lengths,  and  a 6”  " 
tive”  model. 

For  additional  information,  writ 
nadnock  Lifetime  Products  Inc.,  Roi 
FitzwUliam,  NH  03447.  Telephone 
585-6810. 

e • e 

ELECTRONIC  SIREN  - MPH  Ind 
has  unveiled  a 200-watt  electronic 
claiming  that  the  silicon-circuit  unii 
first  siren  to  be  designed  from  the  j 
up  in  the  last  15  years. 

While  the  MPH  Model  RF-200  i; 
patiblc  and  mechanically  intcrchar 
with  most  standard  warning  devic 
circuitry  contains  no  interstage 
formers.  Only  the  toroidal  output 
former  and  the  radio  relay  isolation 
former  are  used  in  an  effort  to  p 
greater  reliability. 

When  fed  through  either  one  « 
100-watt  or  58-wart  speakers,  the 
can  produce  a wide  array  of  soun 


eluding  wail  and  yelp  in  both  mom' 
and  alternate  modes.  A PA  oven 
standard  and  can  be  used  for  one  < 
microphone  operation. 

The  RP-200  operates  at  less  tha 
percent  total  harmonic  distortion 
consuming  less  input  power  for  the 
output  power,  and  producing  an  8 
cent  overall  efficiency  in  the  siren 
Other  features  include  all-elcc 
relays,  large  heat  component  sinks, 
able  microphones,  internal  back  lig 
and  pop-free  switching-  The  unit  > 
five  pounds  and  measures  3”x6V4" 
To  obtain  complete  specifications 
or  call;  MPH  Industries.  Inc.,  15 
Highland.  Chanute,  KS  66720.  To 
telephone;'(800)  835-0690, 


Moving? 
Don’t  forget 
write. 

Fill  out  this  coupon  and  sem 
along  with  your  old  compi: 
mailing  label,  to:  Subsci 
tions,  Rouqj  2104,  444  W. 
St..  New  York,  NY  10019. 

Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip  


